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NEW IPANA WITH 
ANTI-ENZYME WD-9 


reduces tooth decay...stops bad breath! 
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Every single brushing 
helps stop tooth decay! 
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AS * oO; Ps 
{= Guaranteed by © 


Good Housekeeping 
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| Even one brushing can stop : 
} bad breath all day! Product of 


Bristol-Myers 


| ALL IPANA NOW ON SALE 
CONTAINS ANTI-ENZYME WD-9 


STUDENT NURSES ARE 


No change in package design. Look for 
the familiar yellow-and-red striped carton 
wherever fine drug products are sold. 


NEEDED . . , INQUIRE AT YOUR HOSPITAL 
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Hundreds of girls 
praise this greaseless 


YOUNG SKIN 
TREATMENT 


Has your skin suddenly- become 
“upset’’? 
This may be what is happening: 


In the teens, oil glands often start to 
overwork, skin grows sluggish. Soon, 
an oily layer of undiscarded dead 
skin cells begins to “choke” pore 
openings. Next come enlarged pores, 
even blackheads! 

Now—Pond’s recommends this 
greaseless corrective for oily skin, 
flakiness, large pores, blackheads. 
Hundreds of girls with these “Young 
Skin” problems said they saw a real 
change in less than 2 weeks of Pond’s 
treatments. ‘““The best I’ve ever 
used!” .. . “Did wonders for blem- 
ishes and that oily look” .. . “My 
skin cleared up wonderfully.” 


Several times a week—cover face, 
except eyes, with a deep, cool layer of 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Its “kera- 
tolytic”’ action loosens, dissolves 
away dead skin cells, frees the tiny 
skin glands to function normally. 
Leave on one full minute—wipe off. 
Rinse with cold water. See how tin- 
sling, how ungreasy your skin looks, 
how soft it feels! 

Give yourself a “Young Skin” 
treatment with Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream tonight. See results right away! 


A protecting powder base of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is most becoming to 
“Young Skin,” stays unshiny longer. 


“Young Skin” doesn’t like heavy make-up! 
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Mutiny! Typhoons! Buried Treasure! rooz Thrills! 


eALL THE EXCITEMENT IN THE WORLD! 


Man Against Monsters of the Deep! 7 }) 
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Brother Against Brother for a Beautiful Bride! Lo - 
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HE GOSSIPS’ eyebrows shot up like rockets 
when Greta (Mrs. Gregory) Peck honored 
Audrey Hepburn at a swimming pool party 
at the Peck home, welcoming the Hepburn 
doll to Hollywood. : 

The chatterers chirped, ‘How can Greta be <A : Me GRETA PECK DAMPENS THOSE RUMORS 
so naive when everybody knows that Greg fell f : A 
like a ton of bricks for Audrey when they . % ABOUT GREG AND AUDREY HEPBURN .. . 
were making Roman Holiday in Italy.” a ce 

It's the gossips who are being naive in 8 EUROPE AGREES WITH CLARK GABLE... 
this case—not Greta. The rumor hounds have Le 
been taken in by the old, old nonsense that 
an actor and actress who play love scenes 
well on screen are also playing them well off. 

The truth is that Greta and the lovely 
Audrey were the ones who became good 
friends in Rome, not the other way ‘round. 

Not long ago, Greta told me that things 
were not all they should be between her and 
Greg. A long separation such as the Pecks 
are weathering, with Gregory in Europe and 
Greta and the children in Hollywood, puts a 
strain on any marriage. 

But, I happen to know that she still re- 
ceives three or four letters weekly from her 
roving husband and many of their close 
friends believe they will never reach the 
final break of divorce. 

It isn’t easy for a woman to read day in 
and day out that her husband and the 
father of her children is engaged in some 
new “love” adveniure in Europe. 

Through all the gossip, Greta has kept her 
chin up, has been a good mother—and her 
conduct has earned her a great deal of ad- 
miration. 

On Greg's side it can be said that he may 
be the innocent victim of rumors about every 
pretty woman he dines with in Paris, London 
or Rome. 

Greta told me, “I hardly expect him to be 
alone.” 

If I were Greg, I'd think twice about losing 
a wise and understanding wife like Greta. 


‘aes BEEN a@ month of so many explosive 
news breaks that before the fireworks died 
down I was convinced I should have gone in 
for china-painting or some less strenuous 
career than reporting Hollywood. 

My nights were turned into days as de- 
velopments popped in such headlines as: 

LUCILLE BALL COMMUNIST VOTER IN 
1936! 

RITA WEDS DICK HAYMES IN LAS VEGAS! 

LANA AND LEX ON SECRET EUROPEAN 
HONEYMOON! 

Yipes! I’m sure you know all the factual 
details of these events—but as I look back, I 
find myself remembering the personal angle 
behind the headlines in each case. 

For instance, for the first time in my life I 
was out of touch with my newspaper (I was 
trying to get a few days’ rest) when the 
Lucille Ball bombshell broke. 

Lucille and Desi Arnaz had been trying to 
reach me all day. 

It was early the following morning when 
the call came through to my hotel. 

Desi said, “We have nothing to hide. Lucille 
told the whole truth to the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Investigation Committee about how she 
happened to be registered as a Communist 
voter in 1936. 

“The only thing that worries me is that . 2 “ 
Ble pene on Ohya BU ne Comme TaLOUa “Thi ddi is too | font mene clutter up with frills." Rite said. But the 
Lee & Heian Onset ae CASEIN Germet Th We SO eiRetceetiy orae tence from her quarters to the casino where they were marrie 
so proud of her! was witnessed by several hundred people—some climbed diving boards for the sigh* 

When I returned the next day, Desi and 


Lucille again talked with me. 


Desi said, “Not until Lucille received hun- REPORTERS OUTNUMBERED THE OTHER GUESTS. A PRESS AGENT 


$4000 THEFT AT A STAR-STUDDED 


PARTY ... SHELLEY WOULD RATHER 


HAVE A BABY THAN A DIVORCE... 


GOOD NEWS 


, Sk Eee | é 
"| want a ring, too," Yasmin announced when Rita and Dick exchanged 
bands. Witnesses were couple's lawyers, children's nurse. Rita wore a blue 
linen dress (not new), toast hat, gloves, held lilies-of-the-valley and orchids. 
S j ie 


They had taken out a license as soon as Dick won divorce in 
7-minute hearing. ''At last, after so many difficulties,” Rita sighed, 
regretted that her father could not leave work to attend wedding. 


Wedding was held in Gold Room of Sands Casino, owned by best Dick moved into Rita's suite for brief Las Vegas honeymoon before keéping 
man Jack Entratter. The couple recited vows before District Judge Philadelphia singing date. Asked by reporters whether he had tasted Rita's 
McNamee, ignored gambling which continued through ceremony. cooking, Dick grinned, demanded, "Who marries Rita Hayworth for cooking?” 


AVE THE SIGNAL THAT BEGAN RITA AND DICK’S FOURTH WEDDING IN A SIMPLE, 3-MINUTE CEREMONY 


Pert Mitzi Gaynor, unlike most of Hollywood's younger crowd, is often seen 
at nightclubs on The Strip. At Mocambo with Jack Bean, she displayed her 
new, short Italian haircut, but admitted Jack's clipping beat her trim by inches! 


Dean Martin and wife, Jeanne, dine at Ciro's. Rumors of trouble between 
them have died down since Dean's return from Europe with Jerry Lewis, 
squelched by announcement that Jean will soon present him with new baby. 


LOUELLA PARSONS’ good news 


Continued 


dreds and hundreds of telegrams and our 
sponsor expressed complete confidence in her 
did she break down and cry.” 

After Congressman Jackson released the 
full transcript of Lucy’s testmony, the at 
mosphere cleared. 

All I can say is that Lucille was the smart- 
est girl in the world in telling the truth: that 
her grandfather so completely dominated the 
family’s political thinking years ago, that 
they registered as Communists just to please 
an old man, although they did not vote. 


R™ HAYWORTH called personally from 
Las Vegas to invite me to her wedding 
to Dick Haymes. 

I laughed. “Maybe you'll have better luck 
if I skip this marriage,’’ I said. I was referring 
to the jaunt I made half around the world 
covering her headline-splattered tie-up with 
Aly Khan. 

“I'm not superstitious,” said my girl friend. 
“You're my friend. Please come.” 

But work was pressing and I had to remain 
at my desk to keep up with the didoes of many | 
of her stellar confreres (also breaking out in 
a rash of headlines ). 

And, just between you and me, my heart 
isn't quite in this latest marriage of the exotic 
girl I’ve known for so many years. 


E LEANOR PARKER was. shocked almost 
speechless when I was the first to tell 
her that her ex-husband, Bert Friedlob, had 
filed a request in the Children’s Court of Con- 
ciliation that a reconciliation be effected be- 
tween them. 

This, despite Eleanor’s divorce suit already 
filed last July. 

As long as I've been covering Hollywood di- 
vorces, this is the first case of it’s kind I’ve 
known of. : 

Eleanor, almost in despair said, “How can 
he do this? Of course, I'll fight it. Bert can- 
not force me to take him back. Only the two 
of us know the real reason back of our sep- 
aration. I have never discussed it.” 

I told her that Bert had submitted sealed 
papers to the court in his petition, one of the 
points being that it was to the best interest 
of their three minor children that the home 
not be destroyed. 

In her suit for divorce, Eleanor had said 
that Friedlob gave her a great inferiority com- 
plex and belittled her in front of the children 
and their friends; also, that he refused to let 
her make her own decisions even in vital 
matters concerning her career. 

It will be very interesting to see how this un- 
usual angle in a Hollywood divorce comes out 
legally. Her friends hold out very little hope 
that Eleanor will take Bert back—certainly 
not without a desperate fight. 


ND HERE'S a little “inside’’ on the Italian| 
wedding of Lana and Lex which made 
it such an ultra surprise to her studio. 
Exactly one week before she and Barker put| 
wedding rings on their little fingers (????!!)) 
Lana cabled MGM: 
“ABSOLUTELY NO WEDDING PLANS. 
LOVE. LANA.” 


W ITH ALL the mishmush and nonsense} 
about many of the Hollywood happen- 
ings, there have been two wonderful stories 
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LOUELLA PARSONS’ SOOM MEWS continued 


of courage and sincerity and faith. 

I mean Suzan Ball, for one, whom I most 
certainly believe when she tells me it was 
faith and her deep belief in the goodness of 
‘God that has made it possible for her to 
discard her crutches after many doctors had 
said that her shattered leg had developed 
cancer. 

“It's as though everything beautiful were 
happening to me all of a sudden after so 
much unhappiness,” Suzan told me. “I’ve met 
a boy—a man, rather—who has brought real 
love into my life. Through his tenderness and 
understanding I’ve come to know what real 
love is.’ Of course, she was referring to Dick 
Long, the promising young actor who has 
fallen hard for Suzan. 


fla OTHER story of almost super-human 
courage and heart is that of Boni Buehler, 


re 


Jane Powell, whose box-office appeal does not seem to have dropped as 
feared because of her divorce, says she has never been so happy. She and 
Gene Nelson cheerfully sign autographs on their frequent nights out. 


One of Hollywood's quietest, happiest couples, Ronald Reagan and his 
wife, actress Nancy Dayis, took time out from their television performances 


the pretty airline hostess—young, attractive 
and with so much ahead of her—who lost an 
arm and a leg in a speedboat accident at 
Lake Arrowhead. 

The way Boni fits into the Hollywood angle 
of the news is that her escort, and the one 
who saved her life, was Geary Steffen, ex- 
husband of Jane Powell. 

Many girls would have completely col- 
lapsed after such a tragedy. 

Yet, just a bare six weeks after the acci- 
dent, Boni was dining in a wheelchair at La 
Rue’s with Geary. He introduced me as I 
passed their table. 

“Isn't she wonderful?” beamed Geary 
proudly, holding onto Boni’s hand, “I’ve never 
known such courage.” 

As I looked into Boni’s eyes, smiling, vi- 
vacious—and with no bitterness—I whole- 
heartedly agreed with Geary. 


way hit, was unknown in Hollywood before hei 
first American film, Roman Holiday. After the premiére she was mobbec 


Audrey Hepburn, Broad 


If it were a movie script, I suppose Boni 
and Geary would fall in love, mutually heal- 
ing both their hurts, Boni’s terrible physical 
tragedy and Geary’s hurt over losing Jane 
Powell to another man. 

But this is real life, and I don’t know 
whether it will turn out that way or not. I 
do know that these two have found a real 
and everlasting bond of friendship. 


WAS A REAL wingding the William Perl- 
bergs tossed following the Hollywood 
premiere of Bing Crosby’s Little Boy Lost. Bill 
produced the picture. Bobbie, with her own 
fair hands, decorated the private dining room 

at Chasen’s and did a bang-up job. 
I was very interested in meeting Nicole 
Maury, the French beauty and Bing’s leading 
lady, who flew from Paris just for the oc- 
(Continued on page 13) 
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José Ferrer and Rosemary Clooney are together constantly. Rosie gets 
up at 6 A.M. to watch her husband play tennis; he squires her to parties 
and seems to enjoy them. Rosie has lost weight since her marriage. 


J ods pane 


8 to attend. Ronald is former president of the Screen Actors! Guild. by photographers and fans who hadn't noticed her on the way in} 


: ARLENE DAHL co-starring in 
; "HERE COME THE GIRLS” 


A Paramount Picture 
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“The most breath-taking complexions in Hollywood 
Lux Toilet Soap 
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are cared for with 


Screen stars use it because they know from experience that Lux Toilet Soap is as good 
_@ soap for your skin as you can buy. Arlene Dahl is one of the famous 
Hollywood beauties who use Lux Soap. She especially likes it because its so gentle 
on her skin, and because its so nicely fragrant. We think you'll like it, too, 
(theres the Lever Brothers money-back quarantee, of course ) and we think youll like 


watching Hollywood stars every Thursday evening on Lux Video Theatre. 
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PERIODIC PAIN 


Midol acts three ways to bring 
relief from menstrual suffering. 
It relieves cramps, eases head- 
ache and it chases the “blues”. 
Dora now takes Midol at the 
first sign of menstrual distress. 
FREE 24-page book, “What Women Want to 


Know”, explains menstruation. (Plain wrapper). 
Write Dep't. F-123, Box 280, New York 18, N.Y. 


have Midol 


2 All Drugstores 


INSIDE STORY 


Want the real truth? Write to INSIDE STORY, Modern Screen. 
8701 W. Third St., Los Angeles 48, Cal. The most interesting 


letters will appear in this column. Sorry, no personal replies. 


@. I’ve read that Dick Haymes and 
Fernando Lamas were schoolboy friends 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. How about 
that? —O.F., Mosrre, Ara. 


A. They were both born in Argentina, 
never met as schoolboys. 


Q. Is it on the level that Humphrey 
Bogart won’t permit his children to be 
photographed? —A.L., Boston, Mass. 


A. No, the Bogart children have been 
photographed many times. 


@. Why was there so much trouble in 
getting an actor to play opposite Judy 
Garland in A Star Is Born? 

—N.O., Bartmore, Mp. 


A. The script was written so that it 
featured Garland. Several actors re- 
fused the male role because they felé it 
wasn’t big enough. James Mason, who 
accepted it, felt it was fine. 


@. That Kay Spreckels who was al- 
legedly beaten up by her husband— 
wasn’t she once Clark Gable’s sweet- 
heart ? —B.T., PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


A. Yes. 


@. Why doesn’t some -man ask Ann 
Miller to marry him? She has a lot of 
sex appeal. Hasn’t she ever been mar- 
ried ? —C.I., Darras, TEx. 


A. Divorced once, Ann Miller has 
turned down several marriage proposals. 


@. Isn’t there a hot romance going 
on between Joan Crawford and Jeff 
Chandler ? —H.H., DututH, Minn. 


A. They are good friends only. 


@. Can you truthfully tell me Ava 
Gardner’s current salary, please? 
—W.O., RateicH, N. C. 


A. $5,008 per week, forty weeks per 
year. 


@. How many times has Dick Haymes 
been married ? —B.U., HonoLtuLu 


A. Four times. 


@. Who sang for Cyd Charisse in The 
Band Wagon? —L.B., Ocpen, UTAH 


A. India Adams dubbed the sound 
track. 


Q. I’m told that June Allyson used to 
room with Gene Nelson’s ex-wife, 


Miriam, and Gene Kelly’s wife, Betsy. 
Why is it that June doesn’t go around 
with these girls any longer? 

—V.B., Bronx, N. Y. 


A. Since her marriage to Dick Powell, 
Miss Allyson moves in different social 
circles. 


Q. What is the real reason MGM 
dropped Marge and Gower Champion, 
those wonderful dahcers? 

—D.K., CoLtumsus, OHIO 


A. Studio executives felt they couldn't 
carry an entire picture; also a studio 
economy wave. 


Q. Isn’t Marilyn Monroe in love with 
a big shot at 20th Century-Fox? Isn’t 
Joe DiMaggio being used as a smoke 
screen P —C.J., DENVER, Coto. 


A. No. 


Q. What happened to Grace Kelly, who 
was so friendly with Clark Gable when 
they made Mogambo? 

—C.H., PuimapELPHtIA, PA. 


A. Miss Kelly has just finished the 
female lead in Dial M For Murder. 


@. Is it true that success has gone to 
the heads of Janet Leigh and Tony 
Curtis? I understand they now refuse 
to be interviewed. 

—E.J., Stockton, Cat. 


A. They are both extremely coopera- 
tive with all members of the press. Al- 
ways have been, too. 


@. What is the status of the Dean 
Martin-Jerry Lewis versus Bob Hope 
feud ? —D.L., AmMarizio, TEx. 


A. Still going strong. 


@. Is it true that all members of the 
Armed Forces have been forbidden to 
see The Moon Is Blue? 

—J.J., Fr Braces, N. C. 


A. The picture was banned from service 
theatres. Men in uniform may see it at 
any civilian theatre. 


@. Wasn’t Rory Calhoun’s badly- 
slashed arm the result of a fight with 
his wife? Tell the truth now. 

—H.H., Lone Beacu, Cat. 


A. The truth is that Calhoun shoved 
a hand through a glass-paneled door in 
his house, had no fight with his wife. 
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A thrilling Christmas gift—this modern chest in blond oak with its clean lines, polished finish, § FQQ5* 
automatic tray. Model #2966. Also in Seafoam mahogany, #2979. Lane Table, #241. Chest price, ez 


Ask for the Christmas gift that makes dreams come true... 


F-\ REAMING of the future? If so, What’s more, a Lane keeps wool- Lane is the ONLy pressure-tested. aroma-tight cedar chest. 
4 now is a perfect time to plan _—_— ens and other precious things ie of ee cedar Bien a with U. S. Govern- 
: ° ey ment recommendations, with a moth-protection guarantee 
for that future... by asking fora sweet-smelling and fresh—safe TEGISRRGIn By GAG Gh Le GUIS lerman: In@utaice Gan. 
Lane Cedar Chest for Christmas from moths and dust—as no other panies, upon proper application. Helpful hints for storing 
... the gift that gathers more gifts. storage method can. are in each chest. The Lane Company, Inc., Dept. Z, 
: : : Altavista, Va. In Canada: Knechtels. Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 
With a Lane to inspire you, you Remember, one garment saved 
can begin gathering a treasure of from moths can pay for a Lane! Many Lane ¢ i @&®9O5 
luxurious blankets, lovely linens, At most leading furniture and de- Ghectarae wl lke Also makers 
delicate lingerie. . . partment stores. oe of Lane Tables 
= Easy terms 


©1953, The Lane Company, Inc. *$5.00 higher in the West due to higher freight costs—slightly higher in Canada. 
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‘LIVING ROOM = ; FOYER ES _ ‘BEDROOM 
Unusual modern in blond oak; drawer in Aitractive modern in lustrous walnut. Self- Streamlined modern in figured blond 
base. Model #2852. Seafoam mahogany, lifting tray. Model #2874. Also in gray wal- Sonora. Aroma-tight and _pressure-tested. 


72853; Cordovan mahogany, #2856. $79.95.* nut, #2869. Each, $59.95.* Self-lifting tray. Model #2700—$69.95.* 
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BEDROOM LIVING ROOM LIVING ROOM 


Streamlined modern in matched American Arresting modern in Seafoam mahogany. 18th Century chest in glorious mahogany. 
walnut with touches of Paldao wood. Self- Base-drawer tray. Model #2925. In walnut, - Full-length drawer in base, simulated draw- 


lifting tray. Model #2971—$49.95.* model #2939. $69.95.* Lane Table, 7257. ers above. Model 42221—$79.95.* 


Sir Christopher Salad Set, Wood $16.50 (Spoon illustrated) 


Christmas gifts 


to be treasured a lifetime 
WALLACE rns 
Ry ; IN EACH WALLACE PATTERN 
e U 
: Bon Bon or Nut Spoon. 
Butter Knife... 


Grand Colonial Cake Breaker. . 


Tomato Server $16.50 Cake Knife, 13” 
? Cheese Server. 


SERVING PIECES 
Berry Spoon 


Gravy Ladle. 
Jam Spoon. . 
Jelly Server... 
Lemon Fork. 
Mustard Spoon... 
Olive or Pickle Fork. 
Pie or Pastry Server. 
Poultry Shears. 
Punch Ladle... 
Salad or Serving Fork. .20.00-27.00 
Salad or Serving Spoon. .. . .20.00-29.00 
Salad Set, Wood .14.50-18.00 
Soup Ladle. . .50.00-80.00 
é a : bi Sugar Spoon. 6.85-10.25 
elo : 4 i : sue t Sugar Tongs.... .10.75-12.00 
You will enjoy a personal satisfaction in select- | Table or Serving S ; 
? Tomato Server 


ing a gift of Wallace Sterling... willbe proud “fy--< aa Vrcling Clee 


because your gift is perfection in itself, sterling CARVING SETS 
Roast Set 2 pc. .. $36.00-40.00 


> Wola af Seeing that is set apart from all others by its dramatic Pe oe : oes 
E 


. < ce . * bl se OTF ¢ 
Vegetable Spoon $13.50 and incomparable ‘Third Dimension Beauty™. By Baby Set’? 6622) ego 
; ones R = s we Baby Fork... -3.25-3.85 
Your Wallace gift is the ultimate in silvercraft- Baby Spoon. (3.25-3.85 
; Junior (Child’s) Set, 3-pc.. . .15.00-16.50 
; : eS rel well t : : Junior Fork... . .5.25-6.00 
ing... the full-formed sculptured loveliness that Sunlor Esti Pore 
| Junior Spoon.... .- -3-65-4.25 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 

Yes, here is a gift to tell a lucky someone you Bottle Opener... 
Candle Snuffer. 

Letter Opener. . 


have the finest taste, for you want her fo have ScSnenER 
the best sterling...fo treasure at Christ- PLACE SETTING ITEM 


‘ Tea Spoon....... 2 
mas, and for all the years to come! Pupelreon atte 
Luncheon Fork. 


Onell - Butter S der.. 
BEAUTY IN FR - ji WALLACE SILVERSMITHS Cisani Soue' Seah: 
BEAUTY IN PROFILE AT WALLINGFORD, CONN. —Since 1835 Mee 
p Dinner Fork... 


OTHER PLACE ITEMS 
Bouillon Spoon..... . .$6.00-7.25 
Butter Spreader. . 
Cocktail or Oyster 
| Coffee Spoon 
| Dessert or Cereal Spoon. 
Fish Fork... 
Fish Knife 
Fruit Knife... 
Ice Cream Fork. . 
Iced Beverage Spoon 
| Orange or Grapefruit Spoon 
Salt Spoon... AGS 
Sherbet Spoon. 
| Soup Spoon. -10.00-12. 
| Steak Knife - .8.25-9.50 
/ Tea Knife -5.75-6.50 
| Tea Spoon, small... -3.65-4.25 


is a joy to give and a thrill to receive. 


THIRD. DIMENSION BEAUTY STERLING 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. ©1953 
All prices include federal tax 
and vary according to pattern 


casion. She knocked me cold by speaking 
perfect English. She knocked the males cold 
by being so beautiful and alluring. 
_ Rosemary Clooney looked to me as though 
"she had taken off some of those pesky pounds 
"she put on following her marriage to José 
Ferrer. For the first time I have had oc- 
' casion to observe, José seemed to be en- 
_ joying a party, and he was devotion itself 
to Rosy. 
Nancy Sinatra brought thirteen-year-old 
Nancy, Jr., and ten-year-old Frankie, Jr., to 
the movie and they were permitted to drop 
in on the party for a half-hour. Frankie, Jr., 
was as pleased as punch that his invitation 
“came directly from Bing Crosby (who was in 
Elko and wasn’t present, himself). 
That cute Charlie Coburn had an attrac- 
_ tive “date,” and danced every number. 
Maureen O'Hara came with her handsome 
brother, Charles FitzSimmons, and Maureen 
agreed with me that Bing will be among the 
“Oscar contenders next March for his fine work 
in this touching picture. 


if was Dick Haymes’ own brainstorm (and 
not Rita’s lawyer's, as suspected) that he 
sign what many considered those ‘‘“embarras- 
sing” papers, waiving all rights to Rita’s 
money, or property or future earnings. 

“I want the world to know that I love 

| Rita—and I took this step on my own initia- 
tive,” he told me. “I don’t give a damn about 
her money.” 

Dick also had a lot to do with the redheaded 
Hayworth’s coldly turning down a $1,000,000 
settlement from her former husband, Aly Khan, 
provided she would bring up their three-year- 
old child, Yasmin, as a Moslem. 

For a guy who is having plenty of financial 
headaches you have to admit that Dick is 
going way out of his way to prove it’s just 
loooove, loooove, loooove he feels for Rita. 

| GS esac of Yasmin, everybody at the 
| Sands Hotel fell completely under 
| the charm of this little girl, who is one of 
_ the most engaging youngsters I have ever met. 

One of the guards (assigned to her after 
Rita received threatening letters) gave her 
a small dog. 

Yasmin taught the pooch to swim and she 
was in the pool with him every day. She 
named the dog “Esther” for Esther Williams. 

“But it's a he dog,’ the guard told her. 


girl asked, “when it swims so good?” 


oo GABLE got so fat—he put on twenty- 
two pounds, wining and dining through 
‘Europe with his favorite gal, Suzanne Dadolle, 
after Mogambo—that he had to go on a tor- 
turous diet before stepping before the cameras 
with Lana Turner Barker in The True And 
The Brave. 

It's supposed to be a secret, but MGM 
practically put the King in retirement while 
he shed the unbecoming poundage. 

This may be the real reason behind Mlle. 
Dadolle’s asking for her job back as a model 
for Schiaparelli and why many people got 
the idea that Gable’s mad yen for her had 
cooled. 

I hear that Lana Turner kidded Clark un- 
mercifully about his expanded waistline. 
Jsually, it’s Lana who has to go on a strict 
liet to make the weight before a picture. 


JERSONAL OPINIONS: If Tony Curtis and 
Piper Laurie are forced to work together 
Johnny Dark, the studio bosses can start 
ing aspirin right now. This feud is as strong 


“Does that make any difference,” the little 


LOUELLA PARSONS’ good Mews continues 


@ 


June Allyson has been mothering contented papa Dick Powell ever 
since his sudden illness last year. At Vic Damone's opening in Mocam- 
bo's famous Champagne Room, she hovered over him attentively. 


Debbie Reynolds has been dating ‘like cra-a-a-zy'' ever since her break-up 
with Bob Wagner. She attended the star-studded premiére of Bing Crosby's 
latest hit, Little Boy Lost with another popular youngster, actor Tab Hunter. 


: WR 
There's a new leading lady in the Esther Williams-Ben Gage home ever 


since Thursday, October |, when Esther gave birth to a 7 |b. 15 oz. daughter. 
Susan is the first sister for their two sons, Benjamin, 4, and Kimball, 3. 
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Farley Granger vacationed on Italy's sunny Isle 
of Capri, spent much of his time shopping for 
a native hat to wear with his sporty outfit. 


as it was two years ago.... 

It could happen only to a movie-husband: 
Vittorio Gassman called Shelley Winters all 
the way from Rome to ask if she was divorc- 
ing him. He’d read it in an Italian newspaper 
that afternoon. “No,” chortled Shell via trans- 
Atlantic telephone, “I’m planning to have 
another baby if I can ever catch up with you 
again!” 


M™ Monroe, Terry Moore and Bar- 
bara Stanwyck all hold their mouths 
slightly open all the time, an odd mannerism 
in three such widely divergent types. ... 

If Susan Hayward liked Jeff Chandler a 
lot more than she does, she could take him 
out of circulation. But Susie’s not concentrating 
on any gent. She’s enjoying her freedom too 
UChr ene i 

After years of carrying a torch for one 
married lady, Rocky Cooper, I think Peter 
Lawford is lighted-up over another Mrs.— 
Judy Holliday Oppenheim... . 

Had to giggle when I heard Ava’s last 
feud with Frankie was because she thought 
he was getting swell-headed again after 
From Here To Eternity. Those Sinatras are 
something... . 

Watch the Vera-Ellen romance with British 
Richard Gully getting hot... . 

The Tyrone Powers should forget their dis- 
appointment over a second baby daughter. 
The important thing is—a healthy baby. 


A: USUAL when the Ice Follies comes to 
town, it’s a star-studded event for our 
actors who turn out to “ah” and “oh” over 
the thrilling skaters like the wildest-eyed 
fans. 

Many dinner parties were given before the 
gala event, one of the gayest by the Jules 
Steins. I rode to the Follies in the same car 
with Audrey Hepburn, Phil Silvers and our 
host. 

Love this Hepburn girl. She’s so regular and 
unaffected and kids a lot about being so 
thin. : 

At the ice palace, I sat next to the Edgar 
Bergens with Henry Fonda just a few chairs 
away, close enough to tell me that he was in 


14 town to start rehearsals on his next stage 


Lovely Jan Sterling arrived at the premiére 


with her famous husband, Paul Douglas. Paul's 
latest picture is a comedy, Forever Female: 


venture, The Caine Mutiny Court-Martial, from 
Herman Wouk’s book. 

Olivia De Havilland looked beautiful in all- 
white, and although she was with an old 
friend, Sammy Colt, her heart was about 
3000 miles away with journalist Pierre 
Galante in New York. Love is becoming to 
Livvy. She looks young and sparkling. 

After a brief interlude of playing the field, 
Donald O’Connor was back with Marilyn 
Erskine, and seemingly liking it. 

One of the real beauties in a box was 
Cyd Charisse who looks more and more like 
Ava Gardner since she snipped her hair 
Short. Of course Cyd, in a tomato-colored 
dress with a white coat, was with Tony 
Martin. . 

Jane Wyman and Freddie Karger must 
have had two dozen candid cameramen 
around them snapping pictures at intermis- 
sion. 

“They must think I’m a skater,” called Janie, 
who really is almost too modest about her 
fame. ‘ 

Rock Hudson was with his (currently) 
favorite date, Betty Abbott. (Hey! He got her 
the job of script girl on his new picture Mag- 
nificent Obsession—and this begins to look 
serious. ) 

Nice to see so many old friends like 
Dennis Morgan, Jack Benny and many 
others eating peanuts and popcorn and acting 
just like kids about the exciting show. 


G” MITCHELL, the new singing sensation 
who screen debuts with Rosemary 
Clooney in Red Garters, ain't goin’ to get off 
lightly because his career zoomed so far 
ahead of that of his bride-of-a-year, Jackie 
Loughery. 

The lady has made this quite plain in ask- 
ing $500 weekly alimony from Guy, who, a 
bare fourteen months ago, barely had $500 to 
his name! 

The break-up of the former ‘Miss America,” 
who was far more famous than her bride- 
groom when they married, and the new 
crooning rage, is the same old Hollywood 
story. 

Two new careers under one roof. Jealousy. 
Tears. Suspicions. Then—calling it all off. 


Hunt, Mansfield, Ohio. “Bring back our old, 


é a 


Shirley Temple and her husband, Charles Black 
are rumored to be contemplating a movie debut 
for Shirley's talented daughter, Linda Susan 


FE OR A FULL fifteen minutes after Spike 
Jones dashed back into the Harry Jame 
sons’ house at the party being given in honor 
of Helen Grayco’s birthday (she’s Mrs. Spike) 
and reported his $4000 gift for her had been 
stolen from their locked car, absolutely no one 
believed him. ; 

Far from being a gag, the gorgeous dia- 
mond bracelet had been lifted from the 
glove compartment where Spike had put ii 
until time to slip it on Helen’s wrist. 

Jerry Lewis, all dolled up in dinner clothes 
and tennis shoes (!) was one of the guests 
believing poor Spike was clowning—and in- 
sisted he had the gift in his pocket. 

It was a case of one prankster kidding an- 
other and Spike didn’t know whether Jerry 
had it or not. = 

Was Jerry's face red when he realized that 
Spike was not spoofing—and the detectives 
were called. 

Among those milling around during the ex- 
citement were the Van Heflins, Betty Hutton 
and Charles O’Curran, Jeff Chandler and 
Cesar Romero. 


| ee BERGEN’S little girl, Candy, has a 
big crush on Guy Madison (so have 
many bigger girls). 

Not long ago Edgar and Candy were shop- 
ping in Beverly Hills when Guy came along. 

After the child had been introduced to her 
idol, her father asked her what she thought 
of Guy. 

"T just wish he came in smaller sizes,” 
Candy sighed. 


Jee LETTERBOX: “I can't take Jeanne 
Crain’s new look,” writes Mrs. Ronald’ 


lovely Jeanne, minus that hair-cut and those 
short skirts.” 5 i 
Carlos Turpiner opines: ‘Count at least one} 
fan, me, as still as enchanted with Jane | 
Powell as I ever was. Her private life is her} 
own. Her talent is ours, thank heavens.” : 
Two schoolgirls, Chicago, write: “Who 8 
Deborah Paget kidding that she hasn't be 
kissed?” I think Debra has now been kissed,} 
girls, and her name is Debra—not Deborah 
That's all for now. See-you next month. — 
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Only CinemaScope could 
surround you with so glittering 
an array of stars... engulf 


you in the glamour of the world’s a 
greatest city... the excitement i 
of Maine’s ski slopes... the | 


dazzling beauty of a 


fabulous fashion show.. 


Ree SRE 


NUNNALLY JOHNSON I 
JEAN NEGULESCO | 


"> NUNNALLY JOHNSON | 


aio ane you omeso ro William POWELL 


SPECIAL TO MODERN SCREEN: 


hollywoo 


Mik Conall 


famous columnist for 
The Hollywood Reporter 


THE REAL LOWDOWN: 

Jane Russell’s chapel in the San Fernando Valley has become quite a rehabilitation 
spot for alcoholics. David Brian delivered a sermon, his first, to Jane’s religious 
group last month. And the guy bas never looked better . . . Did you know that 
Susan Hayward and Jeff Chandler were once schoolmates in Brooklyn? Shortly 
after Seok filed suit for divorce from Jess Barker, Jeff offered her his shoulder “to 
cry on.” Watch this pair! ... Quite a guy, Chandler.-He came to 
the Multiple Sclerosis Telethon here in Hollywood at midnight on 
Saturday and stayed on until four p.m., Sunday, working like a 
dog answering phones and taking messages from donors. 

Marilyn Erskine gave Donald O’Connor a black star sapphire 
ring for his birthday .. . Did you know that the car that over- 
turned and almost killed Beetsie Wynn on her trip back to New J 
York belonged to Sid Luft, Judy Garland’s husband? A friend 
was driving it back east for Sid and Beetsie hitched a ride init... 
Is Judy responsible for Sid’s alimony obligations? Lynn Bari, his @= 
ex, keeps filing lawsuits against him in an effort to get an answer 

. Debbie Reynolds has become the datingest gal in town since 
breaking up with Bob Wagner. Wonder when Deb, my favorite 
, Girl Scout, will dye her hair and tread the glamour trail? 
. Liz Taylor, whose hair was naturally curly, now resorts to 
permanents. A medico tells me this is sometimes caused by 
motherhood. 


Chandler 


& 


LONG HUNCH DEP’T: 
Their Hollywood chums wonder what significance there was in 
= i iLana Turner and Lex Barker’s placing their wedding rings on their 
Rewaakls little fingers . . . When she heard about the Lana-Lex linking, 
Arlene Dahl, Lex’s ex, said, “I wish them happiness. I think they 
have a lot in common” . Wait’ll you see Arlene’s torrid love 
scenes with Fernando Lamas in The Diamond Queen! .. . If Gary 
and Rocky Cooper reconcile it’ll be because of their daughter . . 
Now that Ava Gardner and Frank Sinatra are at the height of 
their careers—she in Mogambo, he in From Here To Eternity— 
their intimates don’t give that marriage long, either, this despite its 
many on-again-off-again aspects that have lately become mostly 
off ... The romance to keep your eye on is the one between Chata 
Wayne, John’s ex-spouse, and Steve Cochran. Steve kept long-dis- 
tancing her from Rome throughout the divorce action. 
Don’t be surprised when Shirley Temple returns to movies. If 
oe she ever needed proof that the fans want her back she got it when 
- they mobbed her at the Multiple Sclerosis Telethon, so over- 
_, whelmed were they by her sweetness and simplicity. She attended 
the party tossed by Sheila MacRae, Elyse Knox and Cleo Arnold 
when they started their new tv show, featuring remarks about 
their better-halves, Gordon MacRae, Tom Harmon and Edward 
* Arnold. Outside the Tv station, on Vine Street, who got the biggest 
and from the fans? Shirley. They kept yelling, “We want Shir- 
ey! We want Shirley!” till she went out and took a bow... 
““ Don’t look for anything exciting to happen between Judy Holliday 
and Pete Lawford, despite the romantic rumors . . . 
has been working in the night clubs without his hearing aid, which means you'll see no 
evidence of the device in any movie he makes . . . If Mario Lanza keeps saying nasty 
things to reporters over the phone he’s likely to wind up in the clink . - These, three 


Dahl 


Lanza 


Johnnie Ray — 


Christian Fourcade for Little Boy Lost, Tom- 
my Rettig for The 5,000 Fingers of Dr. T, 
and Brandon de Wilde for Shane. 


HOLLYWOOD HEARTBEATS: 

Tony Curtis’ devotion to his father during a 
recent heart attack confirms what I’ve known 
all along: that Tony is tops .. . Jane Powell 
missed only one performance 
of Gene Nelson’s Cocoanut 
Grove engagement, that one 
due to Dore Schary’s birth- 
day party . . . Then Janie 
herself opened at the Grove 
right after Gene closed. I 
was there opening night, 
when Janie’s mother’s date, 
a bartender, became obstrep- 
erous and had to be led out- 
side by Gene’s agent, Johnny 
Darrow. Everybody held his breath during 
that incident! . . . The Powell-Nelson wedding 
may happen much sooner than the year set by 
California law ...I1 talked to Janie at the 
MGM See For Yourself star party for MGMers 
from all over the world, and congratulated her 
on her singing. “How come you're singing 
better than I’ve ever heard you?” I asked. 
She replied, “It could be because I have a new 
vocal coach. Or it could be because I’ve never 
been so happy in my life!” 2 

Suzan Ball’s ability to walk without her 
crutches and Dick Long’s loving attendance 
during her long illness are the talk of Holly- 
wood ... Ty and Linda Power were disap- 
pointed at first when the stork delivered their 
second daughter instead of the son forecast 
by Linda’s Rome astrologer. But now they 
wouldn’t trade little Taryn for all the astrolo- 
zers in the world . . . Pier Angeli has really 
been torching for Kirk Douglas! . .. Mrs. 
Douglas Mueller, the widow of a millionaire, 
has been consoling Fred MacMurray, follow- 
ing the death of his beloved Lillian . . . It’s 
been touch-and-go for Olivia de Havilland and 
her French reporter amour, Pierre Galante. 
Anything in the romantic line can happen with 
these two! . . . Rock Hudson moved from 
Coldwater to Laurel Canyon—one canyon 
away from Betty Abbott . . . Anne Baxter 
dyed her hair from red back to its natural 
auburn shade for her tour in John Brown’s 
Body and I like it, I like it! . . . When lone- 
some matrons (and some of the younger 
babes!) phone John Hodiak and invite him to 
parties he replies, “Did you know Anne 
(John’s ex) is back from Europe? Maybe 
you’d rather have her.” Ouch! 


SKIRMISHES OF THE MONTH: 
Barbara Ruick and Bob Horton almost 
didn’t get married, the in-laws and agents were 
so dead set against it .. . Biggest SDSS the 
rift in the marriage of Guy ® 
Mitchell, Paramount’s new 
star, and Jackie Loughery, 
who was Miss America of 
1952. Career jealousy was# 
blamed .. . Zsa Zsa Gabor 
has been seeing Porfirio Ru- 
birosa, Doris Duke’s ex-hus- 
band, so George Sanders has 
been seeing Ilse Bey . . 
Mona Freeman dated Nicky 
Hilton at the Villa Nova 
but they had a spat and she called her ex- 
husband, Pat Nerney, to come and take her 
home! . Errol Flynn just can’t seem ‘to 
stay out Of trouble. He trounced a young U.S. 
businessman ina hotel in Rome. The eos 


Nelson 


Gabor 


Mrs. Dorian Mehle of Morrisville, Pa., is all three: a housewife, a mother, and a very lovely lady. 


You and Dorian Mehle have something in com- 
mon, Every year, you wash a stack of dishes a 
quarter-mile high! 


Detergents make your job so much easier . They 
cut right into grease and grime. They get you 
through dishwashing in much less time, but while 
they dissolve grease, they also take away the 
natural oils and youthful softness of your hands! 


Although Dorian hasn’t given up detergents 


her hands are as soft, as smooth, as young- : 


looking as a teenager’s. Her secret is no secret at 
all. It’s the world’s best-known beauty routine. 
It’s pure, white Jergens Lotion, after every chore. 


“I wash 22,000 dishes a year... 


When you smooth on Jergens Lotion, this 
liquid formula doesn't just “coat” your hands, It 
penetrates right away, to help replace that soften- 
ing moisture your skin needs. 


Jergens Lotion has two ingredients doctors 
recommend for softening. Women must be rec- 
ommending it, too, for more women use it than 
any other hand care in the world. Dorian’s hus- 
band is the best testimonial to Jergens Lotion 
care. Even after years of married life, he still 
loves to hold her pretty hands! 


Use Jergens Lotion like a prescription: three 
times a day, after every meal! 


Use JERGENS LOTION - avoid detergent hands 


Now—lotion dispenser FREE of extra 
cost with $1.00 size. Supply limited. 


hollywood 
report continued 


reporters who criticized their act at the London 
Palladium, but Abbott & Costello came back 
from London saying, “You can’t get laughs 
from British audiences just because you’re a 
success in the United States” . The only 
casualty following a name-calling spat between 
Nora Flynn Haymes and Lita Baron Calhoun 
was Rory Calhoun, Lita’s husband. In the 
middle of the melee, which started when Nora 
called Lita a name, Rory tripped on the front 
porch of his home and cut his hand . . . And 
Joanne Dru Ireland, John’s wife and Dick 
Haymes’ ex-wife, went to court and demanded 
that Dick support his three children ahead of 
consideration for Nora or Rita! 


FUNNIES: 


The story goes that Jane Russell was dress- 
ing in front of an eight-year-old niece who 
ogled Jane and trilled: “How come I’m so 
plain and you’re so fancy?” 

. . Guy Madison calls Los 
Angeles’ combination of 
smog and heat, sometimes 
known as smog, smeat ... 
Bob Mitchum to Susan 
Hayward: “My, you’re small 
with your shoes off!’’ Susie 
to Bob: “You’re small with 
yours on!” ... When Mari- 
lyn Monroe saw the X-ray 
of her ankle bone following 
that accident in Canada she said, “That’s one 
part of me that’s never been photographed 
before.” 


Madison 


HOME FIRES BURNING: 

Debra Paget’s family gave her an anklet 
with a diamond heart for her twentieth birth- 
day ... Doris Day bought a radiant-heat dog 
house for her hound . . . Joan Evans has 
made up with her parents (she fell out with 
them when she married seer 
Kirby Wetherley) but her : ah 
husband hasn’t . . . Loretta 
Young, Irene Dunne, Jane 
Russell, June Allyson and 
Dick Powell have set up an 
outfit called International 
Adoption Association, ob- 
ject being to get children 
out of orphanages into pri- 
vate homes . . . Ann Soth- 
ern will not seuss her Evans and father 
conversion to Catholicism with the press. She 
says it’s a personal matter, and who can blame 
her? .. . Rosemary Clooney arises at six 

- A.M. twice a week to watch José Ferrer play 
tennis .. . Ann Blyth gave Doc McNulty a 
family crest for their second anniversary— 
second month, that is. 

Dale Evans’ contribution to date to the 
American Society for Retarded Children totals 
$50,000 . . . Joyce Holden and Dok Stanford, 
who surprised everyone by announcing a date 
with the stork, have been married since June 
16, 1951. They decided to pop with the news 
now that they’ve moved into their own home 
in Woodland Hills . . . The bracelet Grace 
Kelly is wearing is a gift from Clark Gable .. . 
The illness from which Jane Withers is suffer- 
ing has been diagnosed as rheumatoid arthritis. 
Janie has to spend most of the day sleeping... 
Clifton Webb returned from Europe so excited 


18 over Rome that he is installing an Italian 


garden in his Beverly Hills place that’s authen- 
tic right down to the naughty statues for the 
fountain... . Linda Darnell returned from 
Italy, too, to find her daughter, Lola, an expert 
high diver . . . Burt Lancaster has given up 
the idea of buying that Connecticut farm- 
house and will settle for an apartment in New 
York City this coming year. 


ODDS BODKINS: 

Nine-year-old Maggie Douglas has an over- 
abundance of glamour parents: Paul Douglas, 
her real pop, and his wife, Jan Sterling, who 
loves to mother Maggie—and Virginia Field, 
her real mom, and Virginia’s husband, Willard 
Parker, who loves to father Maggie! 
Mary McCarty explains why 
Jane Russell is such a big 
woman: “She has to be 
big to make room for her big 
heart.” . . . Marlon Bran- 
do lives on $100 a week 
drawn from the Marsdo 
Company, a corporation set 
up by himself, and another 
$50 drawn from his agent 

. Farley Granger is getting 
$85,000 for Summer Hurri- 
cane, the movie he’s been making abroad .. . 
Gal about whom I’ve never heard an unkind 
word: Eve Arden . . . Esther Williams lists her 
swimming pool as a tax deduction. The In- 
ternal Revenue people call it her office because 
she spends most of her “business hours” there 
—working, that is . . . Joan Crawford’s cure 
for insomnia: spend hours every night dicta- 
phoning answers to fan mail in bed, turn the 
whole mess over to your secretary in the 
morning, then go to sleep! 

Bing Crosby caused an uproar at Paramount 
when he showed up in boss Don Hartman’s 
office wearing Bermuda shorts and a sports 
shirt . . . Kathryn Grayson’s doctor told her 
to cancel her concert tour because of nervous 
exhaustion. So, says she: “I’m relaxing at 
home, scrubbing floors!” . . . Betsy Drake is 
taking guitar lessons. Poor Cary Grant... 
Roberta Haymes switched from playing Scrab- 
ble to—Steve Rowland! ... Joan Benny and 
Vic Damone resumed the romance-interrupted 
by his stretch in the Army . . . Karl Malden 
murders Dolores Dorn on the set of The 
Phantom Ape at Warners. But the catch is 
that this big-hearted guy picks her up and 
drives her to work every ayem! 


Brando 


SEX APPEAL: 

If you measure Janet Leigh and Debra Paget 
around the chests you'll find they total Bob 
Wagner’s height: 72 inches! . . . Greer Garson 
is hankering to make one of » q 
those sexy Italian films—in } 
Italy . . . Marla English, 
Paramount’s cute, new, little 
starlet, stopped by to see 
the Hollywood columnists in 
their offices. She’s very cute: 
has Cadillac-blue eyes and 
lots of other things that 
spell s-t-a-r-d-o-m : 
Having heard her at a par- 
ty, I can assure you that 


Sheridan 


Maureen O’Hara’s Irish soprano pipes are 
every bit as melodious as Ann Blyth’s, and I 
hope she gets a chance to use them in a movie 

. A traveler back from Mexico City reports 
that the hottest glamour attraction for tourists 
south of the border is sleek, sunny, svelte, sexy, 


simply super ‘Annie Sheridan! . Byron 
Palmer is buying a house where he can hide 
away from all the gals who’ve been bothering 
him for dates .. . Kathleen Hughes has devised 


. Fernando Lamas 
almost! 
—for a chance to play the star role in Ernest 
Hemingway’s bullfight story, Death In The 
Afternoon. 


polka-dot toenail polish . 
tells me he would give up girls—well, 


QUICK QUOTES: 
I asked Audrey Dalton if she laughs at Bob 
Hope’s jokes or at his facial expressions. She 


replied: “Both—a funny story’s no good unless 
. Grace Kelly 


it’s told with the right face” . 
inherited Shirley Booth’s for- y= 
mer Hollywood apartment 
and sighed, “I hope some of, 
the talent rubbed off” . 
Anne Baxter on the subjects 
of romance: “I’m as free a 
the wind because the man on = 
the white horse hasn’t come 
along as yet.” 
Farley Granger wrote me ; 
from Rome: “A sweet, rich, == 
young Italian countess thinks Granger 
she and I should get married. I told her I 
would if she would give me Sam Goldwyn 
(Farley’s former boss) as a wedding present” 
Jean Peters on the subject of , Latin 
lovee “They take longer to tell you how 
wonderful you are, but what a wonderful way 
to get bored!” : 


Pete Lawford was talking about 
people and the questions he runs 
into on his*trips around the coun- 
try. He said that this is the sort 
of thing he goes through! 

A girl comes up fo him and says, 
“Have you got a sweetheart?" 
His answer is that his work keeps 
him pretty busy. Then she says, 
“What is your favorite type of 
girl?" So Pete looks around and 
by then there are several types 
hanging around and he doesn't 
want to stick his neck out. So he 
answers, "I like healthy girls.” 

That doesn't discourage the 
questioners. One asks, “Who do 
you like best to take out on 
dates?"" Pete has a good answer 
for that. He says, "Girls ee ust 
girls!" 

Then comes the “embarrassing 
type question. A girl says, "You're 
a bachelor, aren't you? Did you 
ever think of getting married?” 
The best retort to that is this, 
"Yes." 

Pete says that this short an- 
swer, usually, is a surprise. 

It stops everything dead for 
about 30 seconds. Then someone 
says, “What do you admire most 
in a girl?" Pete says an actor can 
say—lIntelligence, sense of humor, 
modesty, anything like that. But 
then some wise little creature will 
come up with, “You mean you don't 
like sex appeal in your girl 
friends?" At that point you say, 
"I'm sorry, you wonderful people, 
but my train is about ready to 
leave.” 

Next time Pete Lawford makes 
a personal apppearance in your 
town, just to get even, you can 
step up to him and say, “Mr. Law- 
ford, are there any questions 
you'd like to ask me?" If you tried 
that technique” on any actor, he'd 
fall over in a dead faint ... and 
you could drag him away, because 
he'd be all yours! 


Carl Schroeder 


Bobbi is perfect for AIRES & gay, casual 
“Florentine” hairdo, for Bobbi is the 
permanent designed to give soft, nat- 
ural- aa curls. No ae needed. 


Only Bobbi is designed to give the soft waves needed for this “Bobbi Bob” 
—the 1920 bob gone modern. Bobbi gives waves exactly where you want them. 


NO TIGHT, FUSSY CURLS ON THIS PAGE! 


Ree e Ric Ske sicasual wave : ; : 
Robbi's soft curls make a casual wave —‘Thage hairdos were made with Bobbi 
ural look of the curls in this new “Star- ) 


lite” style. No nightly settings needed. BA the special home permanent 
for casual hair styles 


Yes, Bobbi Pin-Curl Permanent is Bobbi’s so easy to use, too. You 
designed to give you lovelier, just put your hair in pin curls. 
softer curls... the kind you need Then apply Bobbi Creme Oil Lo- 
for today’s casual hairdos. Never tion. A little later rinse hair with 
the tight, fussy curls you get with water, let dry, brush out — and 
ordinary home or beauty shop _ that’s all. No clumsy curlers to 
permanents. Immediately after use. No help needed. 

you use Bobbi your hair has the Ask for Bobbi Pin-Curl Perma- 
beauty, the body, the soft, lovely nent. If you like to be in fashion 


Casual, carefree— that’s the “Skylark,” look of naturally wavy hair. And —dif you can make OTT 
thanks to Bobbi! Bobbi Pin-Curl Per- your hair stays that way—your asimple pin curl— “oul asso 
manents always give you soft, carefree wave lasts week after week. you'll love Bobbi. 0745 soyeansto WEY 


curls and waves right from the start. 


; Everything you need! New Gieme oi 
Lotion, special bobby pins, complete hair is dry, brush out. Neutralizing is automatic. No curlers, no resetting. 
structions for use. oA. 50 plus tax. 


rs de Ie 


rust sim ‘plete pin-curls and Bobbi give this far easier home permanent. When i 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


movie 
reviews 
oy Slorouce opatene 


A LION JIS IN THE STREETS This 
is James Cagney and you can hear his roar all over 
the south. Cagney is a peddler in a small, cotton- 


particular lion 


growing town. The item he sells best is himself. 
School teacher Barbara Hale doesn’t even ask the 
price when she marries him, but she pays plenty 
ever after. Fiery and wildly ambitious, he becomes 
a champion of the people by proving that the town’s 
chief cotton dealer (Larry Keating) is short-weigh- 
ing the farmers. Flushed with this victory, which is 
accompanied by bloodshed, Cagney acquires a blonde 
(Anne Francis) and lays his remaining principles 
at the feet of an influential gambler (Onslow 
Stevens). Stevens promises him the governorship. 
Almost delivers it, too. But you remember what Abe 
Lincoln said: You can’t fool all of the people all of 
the time. Too bad Cagney doesn’t remember. Among 
the townspeople who aren’t fooled are Warner An- 
derson and Jeanne Cagney. Technicolor.—Warners 


MOGAMBO Some girls will go to any length to cop a maharajah. Kelly (that’s Ava Gard- 
ner) hops off a bar stool in New York and lands in the middle of Africa. Her maharajah 
has gone up the river on a safari without so much as a fare-thee-well. Good riddance, 
thinks Ava, the minute she spots Clark Gable. He’s a professional hunter with a jaded 
theory about women. Easy come, easy go, is the theory. He loves Ava till the pack boat 
arrives, then he gives her ten minutes to sprint for it. Getting off the boat are Grace Kelly 
and her scientist husband, Donald Sinden. Grace arouses Gable’s protective instinct, which 
is One instinct away from pure, undying love. If you think Ava takes this, yourre silly. She 
fights like a panther. The utter splendor of Tanganyika and the magnificent shots of wild 
gorillas and hostile natives pale a little beside this girl, whose wisecracks, low cut gowns 


and feline grace steal the picture. Technicolor —MGM 


BLOWING WILD Anthony Quinn owns eighteen oil 


wells in Mexico. An uncouth bandit named Juan 
Gaxcia is willing to let him keep them for fifty 
thousand dollars. Quinn’s so scared he’s half way 
to the bank before Gary Cooper stops him. Cooper 
isn’t worth a nickel (Garcia blew up his oil well 
the week before) but he has more nerve than the 
entire Mexican army, Don’t pay—fight; says Coop, 
who happens to-be working for Quinn after a lapse 
of some years. The lapse was due to Quinn’s wife, 
Barbara Stanwyck, who always loved Coop more. 
Coop tries brushing Barbara off again, but it isn’t 
easy. Ruth Roman, who passes her time as a black- 
jack dealer in a local casino, lends a helping hand. 
To get back to the oil—what with the bandits whoop- 
ing it up around those wells, Barbara considering 
tossing her husband into one, and Coop extracting a 
live nitro torpedo from another—there’s plenty blow- 
ing wild. Including Ward Bond.—Warners 


THE BIG HEAT A cop commits suicide because his 
conscience would have killed him, anyway, if not 
his wife (Jeanette Nolan). She blossoms in mink im- 
mediately and this arouses Glenn Ford’s suspicion. | 
Glenn is a cop, too, but honest. He decides the city | 
is ruled by gangsters and he’s going to clean it up. 
Alone, if necessary. And that’s necessary, because 
his superiors keep telling him the case is closed. 
Superiors are scared of the big boss (Alexander | 
Scourby). Ford is scared of no one, especially after 
his wife (Jocelyn Brando) is victimized by the gang 
and his small daughter is threatened. Glenn involves 
himself with B-girls, moronic henchmen and smart | 
alecs who hurl scalding coffee into their sweet- 
hearts’ faces. One sweetheart (Gloria Grahame) | 
resents this treatment; it’s bad for the complexion. 
With her aid, Glenn exposes more crooks than the | 
Kefauver committee. Players include Lee Marvin, | 
Peter Whitney, Willis Bouchey.—Columbia f 


_ Elizabeth Taylor, star of 
RHAPSODY, 

an M-G-M Technicolor picture, 

finds Leg-O-Cenic glamour easy 

with Bur-Mil Cameo nylons. 


“SOFT. MISTY STOCKINGS SPELL LEG LOVELINESS....” 


says Elizabeth Taylor 


BUR-(@)-MIL 


CAMEO 


STOCKINGS 


WiTmh Excrtrusive 


fice pout Gna 


“Shiny stockings can make the loveli- 
est legs appear unshapely,”’ says lovely 
Elizabeth Taylor. That’s the reason 
Miss Taylor and other M-G-M stars 
welcome the soft, misty, permanent 
dullness of Bur-Mil Cameo’s exclusive 
Face Powder Finish. And you'll find 
Leg-O-Genic beauty in Cameo’s 66 


gauge, 12 denier personally propor- 
tioned nylons—the most luxuriously 
sheer stockings you can buy! Inci- 
dentally, they give up to 40% longer 
wear by actual test! 

Ask for Bur-Mil Cameo 66 gauge, 
12 denier nylons... $1.65. Other 
styles from $1.15 to $1.65. 


ALSO MADE IN CANADA BY BURLINGTON MILLS HOSIERY. COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


BUR-MIL, CAMEO, FACE POWDER FINISH AND LEG-O-GENIC ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BURLINGTON MILLS CORPORATION. 


Imagine! Hidden “finger’’ panels plus 
new non-roll top that slim, firm and control 
you without a single seam, stitch, bone or stay! 


Ne w Playtex Magiec- Co 
Now available in all <8 styles: 
Garter girdle —Panty with garters Panty brief 


(FABRIC LINED) 


With freedom and comfort you never 
thought possible, Magic-Controller firms and 
flattens your figure from waist to thighs—gives 
you “Calorie-Curve Control”! 

And the secret? Those hidden “finger” panels 
that slim and smooth, that non-roll top that 
stays up without a stay! 

Invisible under sleekest clothes, Magic-Con- 
troller fits and feels like a second skin. Cloud-soft 
fabric lining inside, lovely textured 
latex outside, it’s one piece and 
wonderful! Wash it in seconds— 
you can practically watch it dry. 


Feel that soft-as-a-cloud fabric lining 
—see the lovely textured latex outside. 


Playtex Magie-Controller...Now in all 3 styles 


Garter Girdle . . . with 4 reinforced Other famous Playtex Girdles, from $3.50 


adjustable garters, $7.95 Extra-Large sizes slightly higher. 
Panty Girdle .. . with 4 reinforced Playtex... known everywhere as the 
adjustable garters, $7.95 girdle in the SLIM tube. At department 
Panty Brief, $6.95 stores and specialty shops everywhere. 


Fabric Lined Playtex Girdles, from $4.95  +u.s.A. ana Foreign Patents Pending 


22 ©1953 International Latex Corp‘n... PLAYTEX PARK...Dover Del. Playtex Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario 
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VICKI Vicki (Jean Peters) was a waitress until pub 
licity man Elliott Reid and columnist Casey- Adam: 
discovered her. Overnight, they turned Vicki intc 
New York’s most famous model. But both are willing§’ 
to swear they didn’t turn her into a corpse. Someon® = 
did—on the morning she intended to depart foif® 
Hollywood. A sadistic detective, Richard Boone, in.§@ 
sists on handling the case. Nothing would give hin§! 
greater pleasure than sending Reid to the chair. Bu‘ 
who says Reid’s guilty? That detective looks pretty 
homicidal himself. And there are other suspects 
Vicki’s sister, Jeanne Crain, kept plugging away as 
a bookkeeper while Vicki wallowed in glamour. Ag® 
matinee idol, Alex D’Arcy, loved Vicki enough to kil §® 
her if she spurned him. Take that crazy little desk®’ 
clerk, Aaron Spelling. He could have made a fortunc§® 
haunting houses. Why not question him? No sir, you 
can’t sway Boone’s one-track mind—and guess wher< 
the track is going!—20th Century-Fox. 
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TANGA TIKA It took Dwight Long four years tc 
produce Tanga Tika (he was his own director, sound 
man and cameraman) which may be why he achieved 
such a happy blend of authenticity and charm. This 
is a movie about Tahiti, but don’t expect a documen},_ 
tary. Expect a warm and simple love story centering 
around Timi, an island chief’s son. To wed his gir] 
Timi must have money, so he enters the South Pa:— > 
cific Olympic Games for a prize purse. You sec 
dance competitions, canoe races, javelin meets— 
events highlighted by the knowledge that Timi’s ro§” 
mance hangs in the balance. In addition, you see coprah_ 
workers scaling giant trees, fishermen stoning theii 
prey as the Tahitians did a thousand years ago. Yo 
see a Chinese wedding ceremony, a tropical feast, < 
shipwreck and a rescue in shark-infested waters 
—Norton and Condon. 
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THOSE REDHEADS FROM SEATTLE Papa is a news 
paper editor in Dawson, Alaska. For his pains ij 
trying to reform that outpost, he catches two bullets 
in the chest. Mama (Agnes Moorehead) and heig® 
four daughters (Rhonda Fleming, Teresa Brewer 
and the Bell sisters) arrive via dogsled—too lat 
for the funeral, but not soon enough for Gene 
Barry, a saloon keeper who immediately succumbs 
to Rhonda’s charms. Gene is the villain in this 
piece, as his dancing girls and poker tables will attest. 
Rhonda fixes him; she takes over her dad’s news* 
paper and writes poison pen editorials. Sister Teresaj 
doesn’t want revenge; she wants to show her legs} 
in Barry’s chorus, ‘and does, to the disgrace of her§™; 
redheaded family. And sister Cynthia dares to fall 
for Guy Mitchell, the saloon’s emcee. What turmoil! 
what heady passions play themselves out in thi 
Technicolored, 3-D, musical drama!—Para. 


FHUNDER OVER THE PLAINS In 1869 there weren’t 
uny oil wells in'Texas. No Nieman-Marcus, either, 
30 you can understand why Phyllis Kirk is bored. 
Besides, carpetbaggers are swarming around like 
vultures feeding on the farmers. Ben Westman 
‘Charles McGraw) is a kind of local Robin Hood 
naking it tough for those baggers. According to 
martial law, Westman’s an outlaw. Phyllis’ husband, 
Randolph Scott, is an Army officer, but he’s thrown 
into confusion about performing his duty. He ad- 
nires Westman too much. Lex Barker is an officer 
9f a different stripe. He hates Texans, he likes 
Phyllis, he’s willing to relieve Randy of the care of 
doth. Gunfighting goes on amid Technicolor scenery, 
but Thunder Over Tie Plains isn’t just a shoot-’em-up. 
[t deals with those rare qualities known as honor 
and loyalty—and that’s a refreshing change. Cast 
includes Elisha Cook, Jr., Hugh Sanders, Lane 
Chandler, Mark Dana.—Warners. 


MARRY ME AGAIN Marie Wilson and Robert 
cummings almost never get to the altar in this one. 
3ob is a jet pilot recalled to duty about three seconds 
\efore he can produce the ring. I gotta go, honey, he 
“hispers to his eager bride and races out of the 
‘hurch. While he’s becoming a hero in Korea, she’s 
theriting a million dollars from a newly-dead aunt. 
darie can’t tell Bob, though, knowing his stubborn 
"ride. This same pride impels him to tell the world, 
“ja national radio hook-up, that any wife of his will 
"ave to struggle along on the sixty-five bucks a 
eck | he earns as an auto mechanic. What happens 
ext is exactly what you'd expect, although that 

esn’t make it any easier to sit through. Assisting 
‘the broad and baleful attempts at comedy are Ray 
‘Jalker, Mary Costa, Richard Gaines and two French 
»odles—_ RKO 


iSPERATE MOMENT The time is post-war Ger- 
my; the place is prison where an innocent man 
irk Bogarde) is serving a life sentence for mur- 
r. He doesn’t care, because the woman he loved 
ai Zetterling) was killed during the last weeks of 
war. Imagine Dirk’s surprise when Mai turns up 
j, visiting day. Let me out of here, he screams. 
wn, boy, they say. Obviously, Dirk is being framed, 
4 Ne in his position, it’s hard to prove. The only 
f), ise is to escape and find the arch-fiend (Albert 
even) who posed as his dearest friend. Actually, 
tven’s a ruthless black-marketeer. He knew Mai 
§ alive, but he lied a little to save his own skin. 
ywa chase begins that grows-in excitement as each 
; Mess. to the murder is bumped off. Lieven hightails 
for the Russian sector of Berlin, but he can’t run 
| § enough when love and justice betrayed are at 
« foe eels.—J. Arthur Rank; U.-I. release 
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New Mum with M-3 
kills odor bacteria 
... Stops odor all day long 


PROOF! 
@ 
New Mum with M-3 destroys bac- 
teria that cause perspiration odor. 


Photo (left), shows active odor bac- 
teria. Photo (right), after adding new 
Mum, shows bacteria destroyed ! 

Mum contains M-3, a scientific dis- 
covery that actually destroys odor 
bacteria . . . doesn’t give underarm 
odor a chance fo sfarf. 


Amazingly effective protection from under- 
arm perspiration odor — just use new Mum 
daily. So sure, so safe for normal skin. Safe for 
clothes. Gentle Mum is certified by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering. Won't rot or dis- 
color even your finest fabrics. 


No waste, no drying out. The omy leading 
deodorant that contains no water to dry out or 
decrease its efficiency. Usable right to the bot- 
tom of the jar. Get Mum-—stay nice to be near! 
For sanitary napkins — Mum is gentle, safe, depend- 
able... ideal for this use, too. 

A Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Take a Tip from the Nelsons! See and Hear “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE & HARRIET”’ 


They know that... ‘ 
LISTERINE INSTANTLY KILLS GERMS ON 
THROAT SURFACES ... BY MILLIONS! 


At the first sign of a sneeze, cough or 
sniffle, out comes the Listerine bottle and 
the Nelsons start gargling. With heavy 
TV and radio commitments, they simply 
can’t afford to let a cold or a sore throat 
due to colds get them down if they can 
help it. 
Like millions of other healthy American 
families, they have found that, used early 
and often, Listerine can often help head 
off a cold entirely or lessen its severity. 


That is also true in reducing the num- 
ber of sore throats. 


In tests over 12 years, users had 


fewer colds, fewer sore throats 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches way 
back on throat surfaces to kill millions of 
getms, including the “secondary invad- 
ers’’ (see panel above). 

These are the threatening germs that 
many authorities believe account for much 
of a cold’s misery when they invade the 
tissue. 


Two different shows, radio and television, every 
week. See your paper for times and stations. 


AT THE FIRST SIGN OF A 


COLD on SORE THROAT 


Kills germs like these 
way back on throat surfaces 


1)P. 
(1) neumococcus Type M1, (2) Hemophitus influenzae 


(3) Streptococcus 
pyogenes, 
(5) Streptococcus salivarius’ (4) Pneumococcus Type i, 


be quickly reduced in 


Listerine number by the 


Antiseptic gargle. 


Listerine often halts such mass inva- 
sions . . . attacks the germs before they 
attack you. Actual tests showed germ re- 
ductions on mouth and throat surfaces 
ranging up to 96.7% even fifteen minutes 
after gargling and up to 80% after one 
hour. 

This safe, germ-killing action, we be- 
lieve, accounts for this remarkable record: 

Tests made over a 12-year period 
showed that regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds, and 
generally milder ones, and fewer sore 
throats than non-users. 

So, if colds are going around, it’s a 
pretty smart idea to see that everybody 
in the family gargles systematically with 
this wonderful antiseptic. 


| attempt to locate th 


DECAMERON NIGHTS One of the greatest medieval 
story tellers was a writer named Boccaccio, and his 
most famous work was a collection of tales called) 
The Decameron. Someone, namely RKO, finally got 
smart and based a movie on it. This movie. Louis 
Jourdan plays Boccaccio himself~a sensitive ro- 
mantic, hopelessly in love with a young widow (Joan 
Fontaine). Joan is of such high moral character that py 
she clings to mourning much longer than decency 
requires. Jourdan seeks refuge in her castle during 
a local war, and to keep him busy she demands he} 
tell an after dinner story after every dinner. Cer- 
tainly, says Jourdan—and what a spicy, imaginative 
spell he weaves over that lady. Clothed in laughter 
and medieval costume, Decameron Nights is exotic} 
and delightful entertainment. Binnie Barnes, Godfrey 
Tearle, Joan Collins are among the cast—RKO 
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RECOMMENDED FILMS NOW PLAYING) 


THE ROBE (20th-Fox): This widely-heralded epic 
of early Christian days tells in sensational new 
CinemaScope (realism without goggles) the story off 
Lloyd C. Douglas’ best-selling novel. Heading the} 
huge cast are Richard Burton, Jean Simmons, Victor 
Mature. Technicolor. 


LITTLE FUGITIVE: Wonderful newcomer Richic} 
Andrusco as a seven-year-old who thinks he has killed 
his brother and runs away to Coney Island for a} 
mixed-up, riotous day. Independently produced, thi<} 
picture took top honors at the Venice Festival. 


} 
. ia 
? 
THE ALL-AMERICAN (U.J.): Tony Curtis as anftt 
athlete who shows a snobbish Ivy League College} 0s 
what football and democracy are all about. Also at; 
tending: Richard Long, Lori Nelson. 4 


THE MOONLIGHTER (Warners): Action, excite)} 
ment, and plenty of love interest with Barbara Stan: 
wyck, Fred MacMurray and Ward Bond fighting iif 
out amidst cattle rustlers and bank robbers. ; 


THE CADDY (Para.): If you can believe it, Marth: 
and Lewis got together on a golf course and begat 
their career by taking a few hilarious pratfalls in froni}f 
of a little fat man with a lot of pull. Barbara 

Bates, too. : - 38 


THE GOLDEN BLADE (U./.): Piper Laurie and i 
Hudson in Bagdadian costumes and Technicolor ar‘ 
enough to defeat any plot (even by Gene Nelson)—} 
add an invincible sword and half a dozen plots—anc} 
you come up with a lot of fun. | 


FROM HERE TO ETERNITY (Col.): A brilliant por 

trait of Army lives and loves adapted from Jame: 
Jones’ best seller. Excellent performances by me i 
gomery Clift, Frank Sinatra, Burt Lancaster} 
Deborah Kerr and Donna Reed. | 
GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES (20¢h-Fox): Mari 
lyn Monroe and Jane Russell in tights and Techni 
color as Anita Loos’ uninhibited gals with diamonds 
on their minds. Also involved: Charles Coburn 

Tommy Noonan, Elliott Reed. . 


THE BAND WAGON (M-G-/): Fred Astaire ai oe 
Cyd Charisse team for top-notch dancing in thit}) 
above-average musical; delightful songs and a lot olf 
Technicolored fun with Oscar Levant, Nanette Faby” 
ray and Jack Buchanan. 


LATIN LOVERS (M-G-M): Lana Turner doesn} 
know what to do with all her money and can’t decid 
whether to let millionaire John Lund or masterf (| ; 
Latin Ricardo Montalban help her out. Technicoloy 


ISLAND IN THE SKY (Warners): John Wayne an@ ° 
a crew of Army pilots are downed in a Greenlandy | 
snowstorm; Colonel Walter Abel makes a despe ate §: 
“the lost men before their sup , 


run out. 
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**Highly 

Recommended 

=Recommended 
No Stars: 
Average 


by leonard feather 


RECORD OF THE MONTH 


‘DUKE ELLINGTON—Premicred By Ellington** 
(Capitol}. Here's an unusual album idea. 
All eight songs were originally presented 
by the Ellington band years ago, but were 
not written by Duke, who usually writes all 
his own music. 

Stardust is here—Duke's band played it 
before it had its famous lyrics. So are 
Cocktails For Two and My Old Flame, 
which the Ellington band played in two 
movies, Murder At The Vanities and 
Belle Of The Nineties. You'll also hear 
Liza, Flamingo, Stormy Weather, I 
Can't Give You Anything But Love— 
all melodic performances with the unique 
Ellington touch by a band that's still 
ahead of the field. E 

Odd sidelight: Three Little Words is 
the song Duke first recorded for a movie 
soundtrack, along with the Rhythm Boys 
trio—because the producer wasn't satis- 
fied with an earlier solo version cut by a 
member of that trio, a lad named Bing 


Crosby. 


‘FROM THE MOVIES 


‘FROM HERE TO ETERNITY—7 aps by Rudy Vallee 
(Victor). Title theme by Ray -Bloch* 
(Coral). Re-Enlistment Blues by Ray 
Bloch (Coral). 
The Ray Bloch version of From Here 
features a very pretty accordion solo by 
Mat Mathews, a talented new star from 
Holland, Rudy Vallee's disc is coupled 
with a new version of his perennial MW hif- 
i: fenpoof Song. 
»pJOE LOUIS STORY—theme and J’ll Be Around 
L by George Bassman* (MGM). 
These two sides, recorded in New York, 
are from the soundtrack of the biographi- 
cal film about the fighter. Bassman, best 
known as the composer of I’m Getting 
Sentimental Over You, wrote some un- 
~ _usually interesting background music. 
WTTLE BOY LOST—Thie Magic Window and 
Cela M’Est fgal by Bing Crosby** 
(Decca). 
These two tunes from Bing's latest should 
help to reestablish his slightly sagging 
popularity on records. 
WTORY OF THREE LOVES—Ejghteenth Variation 
from Rachmaninof's Rhapsody On A 
_ Theme of Paganini by William Kapell 
i with Fritz Reiner & The Robin Hood Dell 
Orch.* (Victor). 
OPULAR 
‘IC DAMONE—EDb Tide* (Mercury). 
JOMMY DORSEY—Tenderly LP** (Decca). 
This is listed as a set of “love songs in 
waltz time.’ Actually it's nothing of the 
sort (there isn't a single tune out of the 
eight that's played in waltz time) but these 
are excellent swinging adaptations, ar- 
__ ranged by Neal Hefti, of tunes that were 
originally waltzes, including the title song, 
Charmaine, I Wonder Who’s Kissing 
Her Now and, most important, Tommy's 
recent best seller, The Most Beautiful 
Girl In The World. Br «) 


 1.0.U.’s! One to Mom, promising you'll 
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What solves your family gift problem? 
[| Charge ’em to Dad [J 1.0.U.’s 


You'd plant really different (and wonder- 
ful) presents under the family tree? Write 


take over some household chore daily — 
for 3 months. To Dad your pledge to de- 
liver 20 shoe shines on demand. And Sis? 
She'll prefer the present to future service; 
get something glamorous, “‘grown-up.” 
But one day you can do her a service —by 
helping her to get the sanitary protection 
that keeps her confident: Kotex. Those 
flat, pressed ends prevent revealing outlines! 


For mistletoe bait, why not try— 
[J Formal flattery [-] Gooless lipstick 


You, too, can be a Lorelei in your holiday 
formal —evyen if you’re built on the lean and 
hollow side. A gently draped bodice, a gossa- 
mer stole, can make a dream dress perfect for 
you. So too, a girl’s calendar needs should be 
exactly suited to her. That’s why Kotex gives 
you a choice of 3 absorbencies. Try ’em! 
There’s Regular, Junior, Super. 


Want to winterize your chassis? 
{.] Add anti-freeze {_] Change oil 


Snow weather sets your teeth a-chattering? 
Heed both hints above. Keep your radiator 
(circulation) ““het up” with such “‘anti- 
freeze” as outdoor sports, wholesome 
meals, ample H2O0 and juices. And chap- 
proof your pelt; change to richer beauty 
creams. On “‘those’’ days, you'll radiate 


poise with the comfort Kotex gives: soft- More women choose KOTEX” 
ess (holds its shape!), plus extra protectio > F 
te thew all chillue dob” than all other sanitary napkins 


to thaw all chilling doubts. 
eT EE SE SE 


Which of these “steadies”’ does most for you? 
[|] Romeo & Juliet (_] Kotex and Kotex beits (] Moon 'n’ June 


Made for each other—that’s Kotex and Kotex sanitary belts —and 
made to keep you comfortable. Of strong, soft-stretch elastic ... 
they’re designed to prevent curling, cutting or twisting. So light- 
weight you'll hardly know you’re wearing one. And Kotex belts take 
kindly to dunking; stay flat even after countless washings. Why not 
buy two... for a change! 


—————— 
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Painting made me more tolerant 


and to try to keep an even mood. 


Creating a successful personality 
for yourself is like painting a picture, 
according to vivacious Mona Freeman. 


It takes care and a natural manner— 


plus a lot of attention to make-up. 


HOW TO BE INTERESTING—BE INTERESTED in many 
things but mostly in people. There are many ap- 
proaches. I found a good one in painting, though 
I didn’t know it to be that at the time. I started 
to paint four years ago for recreation. But I found 
it was also giving me a new pair of eyes and a new 
understanding of people. The friend whose appearance 
I had formerly written off as just “plain” I now 
began to see as individual, possessing qualities in 
either formation of features or combination of color- 
ing that I ached to capture on canvas. Faces took on 
a new meaning to me—and so did their owners. 
I saw more deeply, more thoroughly into their per- 
sonalities. I became, via something I thought was 
just a hobby, much more tolerant. 


| UNDERSTOOD MORE ABOUT MYSELF, TOO. I found 
out that I have a tendency to go whole hog about 
things. For a while I got so that nothing else mattered 
as long as I could paint. The house went to pot, 
appointments were put off, my little girl became an. 
“easel-orphan.” When I awoke to what was going 
on I gave up painting altogether for a while, and 
now I watch myself against overdoing it. My worst 
model is myself—I refuse to hold still in the mirror. 

Painting gave me an insight into the moods of 
people—including me. I am the victim of many 
moods, not all good, and I used to give in to them. 
The worst one, curiously enough, was a gay exuber- 
ance which would strike me every so often. This 
was bad because anyone meeting me when I was 
“high” in this manner would expect me to be the 
same bubbly person always. When I failed to come 
up to expectations the next time they saw me, there 
was an odd letdown; a sense of social failure floated 
in the atmosphere and, believe me, this can be de- 
moralizing. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AN EVEN MOOD cannot be over- 
stated—especially in marriage. Can you think of 
any more provoking (and more common) expression 
between husband and wife than, “Well! What’s got 
into you today?” Two people who recognized this 
in their marriage were my husband and I. We got 
so that whenever one of us was down the other 
automatically worked to talk her or him out of it. 
Of course, when we were both down .. . but let’s 
not even bring that up! 

If you think I’m overenthusiastic about painting’s 
helping me in unexpected ways, let me tell you about 
some other benefits that came sneaking into my way 
of life as a result of it. For instance, while working 
on a picture of a girl friend one morning I was sud- 
denly struck by the length of time it took to paint 
a face on canvas compared to the short time it took 


to “do” a face in real life—meaning my make- 
up! From that time on there has been no more 
hasty smear, daub and slap-on for me at the 
mirror. I take pains. Once I have it on though, 
before going out for an evening, that’s it. I 
don’t fuss with it afterwards. 


PAINTING IS A BUSINESS OF MIXING COLORS 
to get the exact*shade you want, and in doing 
faces it is also a blending of the colors to 
reproduce the way nature works in its tones. 
All artists know this, and also girls who put 
on make-up. But I decided I wasn’t paying 
enough blending attention to my own face 
when I realized how much care it took to make 
a face look realistic on canvas. In time I de- 
veloped some little beauty tricks along this line. 
First of all I made sure my face was absolutely 
clean before I applied make-up. No more of 
this rushing home and piling on new make-up 
on top of old, as girls will often do. 

In applying rouge—which I do with a brush, 
of course—I began mixing in a little face 
powder with it. I found it went on more 
smoothly and eliminated this business of look- 
ing pale except around the cheeks where you 
suddenly take on a harsh, healthy look. Instead, 
you could achieve, in this manner, the soft, 
rosy sort of glow that looks as though it comes 
from within instead of having been slapped on | 
from without. 


| USED TO APPLY VASELINE or cold cream to 
my eyelids to give me that old eyeshine, but 
I gradually realized that here you have to fight 
gravity and it’s a losing battle—the vaseline 
tends to run and gather at the eyelash line~ 
Pretty soon you feel something and daub at it 
and there you are, making pretty conversation _ 
in the parlor and wondering what to do with 
a fingertipful of goop! So ruling out the 
greased-eye treatment, I went in for silver eye 
shadow instead, putting it on at the eyelashes 
and achieving my sparkle without worrying | 
about having to drain my eye oil every social 
mile. 

There are two more phases of this blending 
process. After my make-up is all on, I take’ | 
a hot washcloth and hold it close against my 
face. Or sometimes I even daub at my face 
with warm water. What I achieve here is most 
important—an elimination of the dry, powdery | 
appearance that so spoils the look of a face, 
and a more perfect blending of everything | 


you've used, "powder, rouge, lipstick and — 


I don’t have to tell you not to touch your 

“mascara with either the washcloth or water! 

AND THEN THE FINAL TOUCH. In portrait work 
i learned that when the hair is lightened wher- 
ever it is against the face the whole appear- 
ance is softened. I make use of this technique 
for myself now. You know that hair-streaking 

vogue that originated in France and has be- 
come all the rage? I use the same touch to 
‘ighten my hair around my face. In summer 
time, fortunately, the sun does it for me. I’m 
one of those blondes whose hair bleaches into 
a two-tone job, lightening up just where I 

want it. But in winter or when I can’t get 
out into the sun for long enough periods, I get 
my hair streaked to achieve the same effect, 
blonde-streaked, not grey. 


WHEN | BUY A DRESS I look for what I have 
earned to call the “impossible.” This perfect 
dress is one that is very-plain, very simple, yet 
very feminine. You know what I mean. It 
isn’t color, or decoration, or unusual effect. I 
don’t care what the color is, the decorations 
only add flip, unusual effects individualize the 
dress more than they do you. The “impossi- 
ble”’ has to be present in the line, in the cut. 
Ii it isn’t, anything else in the dress is just an 
inducement to compromise. 
Like everybody else I have to compromise 
-a lot ... but I keep looking. When I do find 
what I want I hang on to it, believe me. I 
once bought an outfit that will seem a whole 
-botch of colors when I describe it but, take 
my word for it, it was a dream costume. The 
skirt was a tight-fitting, dark blue, wool crepe, 
‘and the jacket was cashmere, done in green 
and white checks, with a red lining! I know, 
I know how it sounds. But it was zt! For 
five years it was the star of my wardrobe. 
The moment J lifted it off the hanger, know- 
ing I was going to wear it, I felt myself 
armed, primed and set for a conquering day! 
As soon as I finish this I think I’m going 
out prowling again .. . looking through the 
stores for the “impossible.” I’ll never hunt big 
game in Africa, but I bet the thrill is the same! 


LEARNING TO LOOK FOR WHAT | WANT has 
turned me from the worst shopper in the 
world to, I think, a pretty good one. I used 
to pick up things that had no possible relation 
to the rest of my clothes. Now I buy nothing 
I can’t visualize as part of a combination; 
in fact, not only as part of one combination 
but part of others I might be able to make up 
from my wardrobe. Very often I do what 
many girls do, I’m sure. I play the “clothes 
-game,” laying out all I’ve got to wear and 
trying to re-assemble it in new outfits. Some- 
times you can hit on some surprising com- 
binations. - 

Having taken care of my make-up and my 
clothes, there remains only one thing more to 
worry about ... the real me... and how 
real am I to people I meet? What’s the use 
of kidding? Beauty and clothes can make a 
girl look interesting but in the long run she has 
to be interesting to hold on to her happiness. 


| (BEAUTY IS A RESPONSIBILITY. To me there is 
nothing worse than a girl who uses her beauty 
} at a time when she should be using her in- 
ol) telligence or better still, her true, warm heart. 
For it is only by Rea to-heart steps with 
if others that a person can lift himself into being 
| a acy happy human being. 
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It costs 
so little 


to look 
Lovable 
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_ Buttons has gone high hat. 


Another Modern Screen Special! 
An intimate report on the 
private lives of top television 
personalities 


| JACKIE GLEASON’s home life is one of the most frenetic in show business. 
Separated from his wife, he lives alone in a penthouse apartment in the 
same hotel Mrs. Roosevelt used to live in. But he’s never alone. He has 
incorporated himself so that the $25,000-a-year duplex is deductible. And 
4 he uses it for an office, rehearsal hall, and dancing school—for everything 
| that goes into his television show. There are dancers hoofing in one room, 
4, singers warbling in another, and scriptwriters somewhere else. Agents and 
directors and friends wander in and out of the kitchen helping themselves, 
_ and the phone keeps ringing. Jackie—or Jackie’s voice—is everywhere. 


RED BUTTONS actually enjoys writing out his vent checks. His jazzy 

new apartment overlooking the East River costs $400 month, and 
Red is just plain proud that he can afford it. He and Helayne, the tiny Mrs. B., went 
out and signed up for the layout before his first Tv show. Only after he made his sudden and 
smashing success did they know they could afford it. Before they moved in, Helayne got herself 
an interior decorator. The living-dining room ended up café-au-lait, chartreuse, and coral. Their 
bedroom is all pink—the walls, the carpeting, the oversize bed, even the telephone. But one room 
was never finished. If could be a den or a guest room, but the Buttonses don’t want anything but 


a crib in it. So there the room sits, with suitcases and pictures stacked on the floor, waiting for the . 


one thing Red hasn’t got—a baby. Don’t pay any attention, by the way, to the rumors that 
He’s just trying to get something out of life that his club-date days 
never gave him. And he has found out, just as all celebrities do, that the 
minute the money starts rolling in, the relatives start asking for it. The 
people he wants to do things for—his parents, his brother, and his sister, 
the people who did things for him before he was a big star—get anything 
they want. They don’t want much, however; it’s the cousins he never heard 
of who are clamoring. And ignore the nasty rumors about Helayne. Sure, 
she calls Red, “Rouge,’ but it’s not an affectation. So does his lawyer—and 
anyone else who knew him overseas. 
with the Mickey Rooney troupe during the war, he told a French girl at a 
| bar that his name was Red Buttons. “Ah,” she said, “Rouge Boutons!” 
His buddies picked it up; the next morning the sergeant at roll call bellowed 
out “Rouge Boutons,” and now Helayne uses it. All very legitimate. 


TWO OTHER TENANTS in the same building with Red and Helayne are Faye Emerson and her 
piano-playing husband, Skitch Henderson. Faye leads a busy social life all her own, and some 
observers think that her marriage is smooth only when it strikes Faye’s fancy. As you know, 
she gave up her Butch hairdo in a hurry, right after she stopped being the intellectual moderator 
on Author Meets The Critic, and returned to her famous chignon. So, from the neck up, she 
looks about like the old Faye. Below that, though, she has spread. And 
she’s not the fashion plate she used to be. You can see her around town in 
sober black numbers that don’t turn her into the glamour girl we all used 
| to know. 


THEIR FRIENDS WONDER how long Ernie Kovacs and Edith Adams can keep 
on this way. They've been in love for years, but the Hungarian with the 

¥ string tie and the little blonde singer of Wonderful Town can’t get married 
because he already is. Although his wife has left him and their two little 


4 vorce. Religious NO SHB m the way, too. 


SOR 


When he was in France entertaining 


girls (his mother takes care of them), she apparently doesn’t want a di- ~ 


the star of Today. And Mr. ‘Mirpad acts as | 
though the feeling were mutual. When you see | 
him away from Garroway, he’s as lovable as 
can be—friendly and full of tricks. But around 
Dave he apparently doesn’t feel too playful. | 
He proved it once by biting him! 


BERGEN EVANS, the professor with the puns on 
Super Ghost and Down You Go, doesn’t have 
to worry about losing his teaching job at 
Northwestern because he frolics on tv panel 
shows (a cause for firing in many colleges). 
He’s been there so long, and is so popular with | 
the students, that a near-riot would break out 
if the University tried to clamp down. 


it’s FUNNY how men will stick to the same 
physical types when they pick a second wife. 
Movie producer Frank Ross (The Robe) did 
it when he married Joan Caulfield. You’d 
never know it from hearing her on My Favor- 
ite Husband, but her voice is low-pitched just 
like Jean Arthur’s. Jean, of course, was Joan’s 
predecessor. Joan, incidentally, made a lot of 
friends in the New York press when she came 
to town for interviews before her show started. | 
It undoubtedly helped My Favorite Husband 
get off to a good start. The fact that the show 
turned out to be good didn’t hurt, of course. 


rl 
4 
SHERMAN BILLINGSLEY used to be very fussy ( 
about which newspaper and magazine writers 
he would deign to see. Even wrote cps a letter & 
giving them a list of the publications he would 
talk to! It was a short one, too. But when he 
found himself without a sponsor, he changed 
his tune fast. 


JEROME THOR and his agent told the press that | 
he and wife Sydna Scott left Europe and For- 
eign Intrigue because they wanted to get back | 
to the good old U.S.A. after two years abroad. | 
The other side of that story is that he picked 
up a bad case of plain, old-fashioned tempera- 
ment. Even reached the point where he al- 
lowed the cameramen to shoot him from just 
one side, his “good” side. It might be all right 
for Claudette Colbert, but the boys on the § 
other end of the camera were not impressed. 


MAKING TV SHOWS ABROAD can be justi as has- 
ardous as making movies abroad. Movie stars} 
make treks to Europe to do pictures for some 
independent outfits and then return because 
the financing has fallen through. And so do tie 
Tv people. Foreign Intrigue and the Douglas’ 
Fairbanks, Jr., shows have been the only suc- 
cesses; the rest have gone little further than’ 
a press release or two. Even Fairbanks had} 
trouble in Paris; he tried to set up another’ 
show there, and the deal did not go through. 
American Ty producers, on the whole, have a 
bad name abroad. Too frany fast-talking char-| 
acters have showed up, shot a pilot film, and 
disappeared without paying their bills. : 


. | 
YOU’D BE SURPRISED if you knew how some ot n 
the panelists feel-about their fellow guessers | t 
The ones who play for fun get pretty peeved qT 
with the ones who play for keeps. And nearly 
all of them worry about being upstaged. Don’ 
believe, incidentally, that many of them m 
$500 or $750 a week, ae 2 ao are q 
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Thrilling!... 
PARK & TILFORD 
Perfume #3. 

Yet, surprise!— 
costs less than many 
colognes! In jewel 


“Soaping” dulls hair... Hato 
glorifies it with your very first 
shampoo! 10¢, 29¢, 57¢, 89¢ 
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Winter roughens your skin 
.. PACQUINS 

Silk ’n Satin Lotion 
satinizes it! 25¢, 49¢.* In 


ii | 
\ 


case, 49¢* new dispenser bottle, 79¢* 


_ SUSAN SMART! says” 
a oe 


Stays on!...even 
when you kiss, eat, 
} drink. It’s 
; se HAZEL BISHOP 
a _ Lipstick in Jumbo 
; Swivel Case, 1.10* 
Push-up Case, 59¢* 


tfully fragrant after 

g or when changing...a 
of CASHMERE BOUQUET 
n. 12¢, 29¢, 43¢* 


Your choice! pay FRE sr “Invisible shield” 
ToNI Home Permanent - Pee a \ of FRESH Cream 
in Very Gentle, Super, NON aS 


Deodorant helps 
keep underarms 
dry, odorless. 

12¢, 27¢, 43¢, 63¢* 


or Regular... according 
to your very own 
hair-type. Refill, 1.50* 


| Help that hope with a touch 


of holiday magic from 1 See y 


array of toiletries Never needs 


after-rinse!... 
LUSTRE-CREME 
Shampoo. And it’s 
Hollywood's favorite 
for lovelier hair. 
ZC, D3¢ 


las-packed GILLETTE 
ades in handy dispensers. 
-blade dispensers (50 blades), 2.45 
ides, 4.90 


New shades for the new season! 
HELEN NEUSHAEFER 

Nail Polish in Joy, Gaiety, and 
First Lady Pink. 10¢* 


It’s the new TEK 
toothbrush ...with the 
new, non-slip grip and 
the new tapered 

handle, 29¢ 


ow 
1E 
2 Toothpaste 
“p teeth immune 
lecay acids 

mg, in 9 out of 10 


~Plus tha 
*Woolworth’s Shopping Report 


HER Pamper your beauty with new Camay! 


PETAL-SOFT 
SKIN GOES Wonderful for complexion and bath! 
STRAIGHT TO 

HIS HEART! =e Here’s wonderful news about complexion 


care! Now Camay contains fine cold cream. 
And Camay alone among leading beauty 
soaps brings you this luxury ingredient. 


More delightful than ever before! 
Whether your skin is dry or oily, new Camay 
leaves it feeling exquisitely cleansed, won- 
derfully fresh. And Camay with cold cream 
brings new luxury to your Beauty Bath, too! 


You still get everything that’s always 
made Camay a treasure . . . the softer com- 
plexion that’s yours when you change to 
regular care and Camay, that velvety 
Camay lather, famous Camay mildness, and 
delicate fragrance yours only in Camay. 


LOOK FOR NEW CAMAY IN THE SAME FAMILIAR WRAPPER. 
It’s at your store now—at no extra cost. 
And there’s no finer beauty soap in all the world! 


Cae 
Ay 


NOW MORE THAN EVER...THE SOAP OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 
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Only a few months ago 
Lana and Lex 

tied the knot. 

But already rumor says 
it was a slip-knot— 


and it’s slipping! 


BY IMOCGENE COLLINS 


ppy the bride... 


SSUMERE 
iN | 


Lana and Lex. took Lex’ son Alexander, daughter Lynn, Lana’s mother and daughter, Cheryl, along on Paris honeymoon. 


@ According to one of the persons who was with Lana Turner in Italy and in Lon- 
don during the production of The Flame And The Flesh, “MopERN SCREEN is prob- 
ably more responsible for Lana Turner’s marriage to Lex Barker than any other 
single factor. 

“Your magazine,” this informant reports, “ran a story about Lex and Lana (our 
August, 1953 issue) entitled, They Called Them Shocking, with a cover blurb that 
read, ‘Lana and Lex: They Scandalized Europe.’ 

“When Lana read that story, she blew her top. I mean really blew it. She was 
mad. She said that she -was living her own life. It was her business. No one was 
going to tell her what to do, and especially not MopERN SCREEN. If she wanted to 
go around with Lex Barker, she was going to do it, and she didn’t care what anyone 
wrote about it. (Continued on page 78) 
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THEIR COURTSHIP’S HISTORY WAS WRITTEN IN GARISH HEADLINES AND THEIR WEDDING 
WAS SEALED IN FLASHBULBS. IS THIS THE HAPPY ENDING RITA AND DICK DREAMED ABOUT? 


OUT 
OF 
SHE 
FRYING 
PAN... 


By WILLIAM BARBOUR 


Be F 


ne of the most popular pinups in World War II was a 
photograph of Rita Hayworth. It showed her sitting up in bed, ° 
clad in a transparent nightgown. This pinup was plastered on 
bomb bays, block-busters, and barracks walls throughout the world. 
Rita Hayworth was portrayed as the most beautiful, glamorous, 
desirable woman on earth. Life magazine described her as 
the American version of the “love goddess.” 

A few years later, when Rita was married to Aly Khan, a 
columnist for the New York Post spoke for the male sex when he 
wrote: “There is scarcely a man among us who on the occasion of 
this news does not suffer a sense of personal defeat.”’ 

But today, Rita Hayworth is more often regarded as a typical 
Hollywood glamour girl who wears her heart on her lips. This 
change of the attitude of the public may be attributed to her recent 
marriage to Dick Haymes and the incredible circumstances 
surrounding it. ; 

Earlier this year when Dick and Rita began going together, 
instead of acknowledging their friendship, they made a secret of it. 
Rita refused to talk to reporters. She refused to tell friends where 
she was. She refused to discuss Haymes in any light, whatever, 
Every question concerning Dick got one answer, “No comment.” 

Haymes, a rather muddled character, behaved even more 
strangely. For long periods of time no one could find him. Not even 
his wife. Not even his lawyer. Servants at the Hayworth home 
answered questions with, “Dick Haymes? Never heard of him.” 

Actually, there was no need for any of this furtiveness. 

Nora Haymes, Dick’s third wife, had told him that their marriage 
was finished. Some people say Nora fell in love with an agent 
who was once very close to Rita, and who promised Nora a great 
career. Others believe that Nora fell in love with a 

producer of the legitimate theatre. 

Whatever the reason, it was she who decided that she wanted no 
more of her marriage with Haymes. They agreed to separate, 
and Haymes was a free agent. A man who chronically falls in love, 
he fell in love then with Rita Hayworth. 

Instead of being proud of their mutual love, instead of 
admitting it, Dick and Rita made a mystery of it. When Rita took 
a train to New York, Haymes went along. For some reason, 
they felt it necessary to be so discreet that it became a kind of 
cloak-and-dagger performance. 

No one could understand why. Nora Haymes was never in a 


position to name Rita Hayworth as a co-respondent in a divorce case, 


and Dick and Rita knew that. Were they ashamed of their love? 
The plain, simple, appalling answer to their strange 
headline-making behavior is that they both occasionally have very 
poor judgment about their personal lives. 
Look at the Haymes record. (Continued on page 92) 
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CTS BEHIND THE STARTLING RUMORS ABOUT HOLLYWOOD'S TOP STARS ABROAD. = BY COLETTE MAURIER 


_ @ Paris is the traditionally romantic city, a magnet 
~ which attracts, sooner or later, the most beautiful 
women on earth. Respectable businessmen may sow 
their wild oats there without making the rest of the 
world party to their indiscretions. But above all, 
Paris is a city in which a man’s behavior may be his 
* own business, but his romantic nature the business 
_ Of thousands of predatory women. Certainly, Amer- 
ican movie actors abroad are more than fair game. 
_ In the annals of motion picture history, 1953 will 
he recorded as the year of the great European mi- 
“gration. Practically every star you can think of spent 
some of 1953 in Europe. 
__ Why? 
Their reasons were varied. Many went abroad to 
ake advantage of the favorable tax law which was 
“Tater legislated away. Some went for vacations. Some 
went because they couldn’t find work in Hollywood, 
_a few went abroad for love, and a handful went on 
studio assignments. Regardless of their reasons for 
going there, some of Hollywood’s top flight male 
“movie stars managed to reserve a considerable 
- amount of time for their Paris flings. 
3 “Your actors come here,” one Parisian explains, 
” “because this is a city where a kiss in a café does 
" not make headlines, where a night of revelry with a 


Paris is a lover, and it gathers all the world’s lovers 
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and a bottle of wine does not fill a gossip column. 
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mopolitan Bing Crosby holds high social position in Actress Ursula Thiess holds German view that women Audrey 
6, dines with Comtesse des Cars. His romance with should follow and adore their men. Many believe Pasanie 


to its bosom. If a man has the price, Paris denies 
him nothing.” 

Of course, most movie actors have the price, But 
with money or without, when Americans are in | 
Europe they are faced with unfamiliar social stand- 
ards. Briefly, the French expect gentlemen on a 
fling to handle their amours lightly, but deftly and 
discreetly. The Italians are not so much concerned 
with sophistication. They admire volatile romance 
and they like to go to a wedding. 

Bing Crosby, for example, was quickly accepted 
by Paris high society. Clark Gable apparently 
ranked next, but his chances of complete acceptance 
suffer from his failure to accept the social position 
of the French mannequin, either because he doesn’t 
understand it, or because he doesn’t care. Gary 
Cooper pays little attention to the social set, pre- 
ferring to stick with the movie crowd. He enjoys 
great public popularity in France. | 

Unquestionably, Bing Crosby understands and 
follows the Parisian social law. For a while, he 
squired about a Belgian girl named Arlett Piquet. 
But the girl who received the most attention from 
Monsieur Bing, and incidentally from the press, was 
Ghislaine de Boysson, a twenty-ish model who works 
for Jacques Fath and Schiaparelli. 

In Paris, models are a special class of people. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are (Continued on page 87) 
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Hepburn, 
were among Gregory 
Ghislaine de Boysson follows approved French pattern. she and Bob Taylor will have a happy marriage. Peck's rumored romances. 


Veronica 
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Al can't call him Michael," Mike com- 
plains: “I feel as if I'm talking to myself!” 
So he called his son ‘Boy’’ (because the 
hospital identification bracelet worn by the 
new baby read “Boy Wilding’). Then Liz 
came up with ‘Britches’ for a pet name. 
Now a confident father, Mike once feared 
hospital would give them the wrong baby. 


€ Liz and Nurse Mary share care of eight- 
month-old Britches. Ordinarily cheerful and 
easy to, handle, Britches is given to crying 
only when tired. He found the flight across 
the Atlantic wearing, alarmed Liz and the 
plane's crew with his wails until England and 
a nurse comforted him. Imperturbable Mike, 
Sr., only felt sorry for the other passengers! 


> Mike couldn't resist adding his own family 
snapshots to MODERN SCREEN'S collec- 
tion. Liz shares motherhood with one of her 
menagerie—Gigi, her French poodle, who 
had a Caesarean birth at the same time 
Liz did, produced almost as cute offspring. 
Britches shares his parents’ love of animals, 
plays happily with the family's many pets. 


The 
happiest 
time 


@ The steward of the giant BOAC flying ship moved 

up to the crew’s cabin. Lightly, he tapped the pilot 

on the shoulder. The skipper looked back. ie 
“Blizabeth Taylor and her baby,” the steward o 


oueegtiiee 


shouted. - Liz often plunks Brichonon her huge bed epee with 4 gual 
| The skipper relinquished control of the ship to his Se 3 SR a aT 
oe pp inqui control of the ship am ee. «2 
-pilot. : ( ppt 
“What about it?” : 


nly SEP ayaa 
: “The little fellow is crying his head off,” the 7 J Ge 
steward said. ‘Miss Taylor thinks maybe he’s sick.” 

The -pilot got up and walked back to the tail of 
the ship. Liz and her son had spent the night in a 
berth flying across the Atlantic, and according to her, 
“He was just wonderful, not a peep out of him, until 
about an hour ago. Now, he just won’t keep quiet.” 

“T feel sorry for the rest of the passengers,” said 
Michael Wilding, the baby’s father. “I think he’s 
tired.” 

The pilot nodded and returned to the nose of the 
ship. He motioned to his radio officer. “Send a mes- 
sage to London Airport. Tell them to have a nurse 
standing by.” 

Three hours later, when Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Wilding set foot on English soil, the nurse was wait- 
ing. But first the three (Continued on page 38) 


Still new to motherhood, Liz admits, ‘When he cries, | cry." 


i Suma (nual 


The immortal Raphael never painted lovelier 
mother-and-child pictures than those caught 
by MopErRN SCREEN’S camera in these exclu- 


sive shots of Elizabeth Taylor and her son. 


MORE > 


(Continued from page 37) Wildings had to pass 
through Customs and Immigration. 

A reporter asked an official whether Liz was 
traveling on an American or British passport. There 
had been some question of her citizenship before 
she had left Hollywood. On previous trips she had 
used dual passports, having been born in England 
of American parents. 

“She is an American citizen using an American 
passport,” the official explained. “(Her husband is a 
British citizen using a British passport.” 

Liz carried her crying eight-month-old son as she 
went through Passport Control. The minute the 


Psychologists say the American home is child-centered. Liz and Mike agree—and they love it! 


Immigration men were finished, she handed the 
baby over to the waiting nurse. Instantly. the child 
stopped crying. 

Liz, wearing a dumpy little bowl of a hat, a wide, 
flourishing skirt, with a fabric stole to match, turned 
to her husband. “How do you like that?” she asked. 

The imperturbable Michael Wilding smiled. 
‘Probably thinks she’s Mary.” Mary is the-baby’s 
nurse in Hollywood. 

They drove to the flat in Grosvenor Square West 
which Michael Rennie’s wife had rented for them. 
Here Liz undressed her son, changed him, and 
gave him his bottle. (Continued on page 73) 


"| don't care where | work," says the new Liz, "or if | ever work. | just want to be with two guys named Mike." 


Mike enjoys fatherhood, counters Liz’ 


worries with calm efficiency. He reassured her before trip, {'Typhoid injections don't bother 


babies '') promised that son would like mew nurse in England, ("This baby likes everyone '’) and agrees that a big family will be 


just fine. 
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MADE THEM UP HIMSELF! = BY LOUIS POLLOCK 
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@ From all you read about Bob Mitchum, it would 
seem that such time as he can spare from sleepy-eyed 
stardom he cynically devotes to the neglect of his 
character. Most interviewers can’t even come close to 
the truth about him. . 

It is not the fault of the writers. It is difficult to 
capture Bob on paper, and Bob doesn’t make it any 
easier. He often takes an impish delight in supplying 
some of the wrong colors which have been used to 
paint the popular picture of him. 

The result is that the Bob Mitchum the public 
knows is a self-made fraud. A big, tall one. Inside that, 
Mitchum is a guy he never lets anyone see; that he 
isn’t going to let anyone see, no matter how misrepre- 
sented he is. Listen to Mitchum about Mitchum and 
after a while you can feel him laughing at you, and 
through you, at the world. He paints himself black, 
black and heartless. And in the end, you listen not so 
much to what he says as to yourself asking why he 
says it. z 

It is becoming clear that all through his pro- 
fessional life he has tried to hide two aspects of 
himself: (1) that he is a man with a heart, and a soft 
one, (2) that he is serious about the art of acting. 
But time—Bob has been under journalistic observation 
for nearly ten years now—is defeating his little game. 
Despite his own efforts, he reveals his true self in little 
ways—little, but significant—and by a record of 
achievement he can’t very well obscure. There is 
nothing he can do to keep this from washing out, bit 
by bit, the legendary Mitchum, the careless, indolent, 
even dissolute fellow he not only pretends to be, but 
sometimes makes painfully realistic demonstrations to 
prove he is. That fantasy is slowly being replaced with 
a flesh and blood figure who, if not so colorful, is more 
human and a lot more (Continued on page 80) 
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‘Bob pretends to treat homelife carelessly, leave family wor- 
ries to Dorothy. But he has been seen feeding the baby, 
king like a model father with his sons. 


carrying luggage and ma 


Me 
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Self-styled toughie, Bob is a very dependable actor, lets 
nothing keep him from work. On location with Rory Calhoun 
and Marilyn Monroe he even refrained from wolf whistles. 


Bob's directors know the only safe person to bawl out is Bob 
himself; “blackhearted" Mitchum has walked off sets to 
protest unfair treatment of crew members by higher-ups. 
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BY SUZANNE SCHEIRER 


Don’t room with a movie star! Not unless you’re prepared for roses in 


the bathtub, bear cubs in the livingroom, and badminton all over the house! 


routed out of bed for 3 A.M. spins to the desert or ocean. 


™@ I opened the door of my apartment, put one 
foot inside, and stopped dead. I may be a coward, 
but I wasn’t going in until I knew whether I was 
seeing things or not. 

T wasn’t. My roommate, Elaine Stewart, was 
sitting in the middle of the livingroom rug, wear- 
ing a pair of black satin slacks, and in her arms 
she was cradling a baby bear. I was used to the 
black satin slacks, and I shouldn’t have been sur- 
prised by the bear, because when you live with a 
movie star you shouldn’t be surprised by any- 


- thing. 


It’s like living with an electric spark, a run- 
away freight train, or the bubbles from a glass of 
champagne. It’s playing Hamlet at four in the 
morning in costumes made of colored napkins 
and swimming by moonlight in the Pacific Ocean. 
and never knowing what to expect next. 

The bear came from a South American admirer 


-—if admirer is the right word. He had flashing 


eyes, wavy hair, and a Spanish temper. He met 
Elaine on the set while she was making Take The 
High Ground. When Elaine refused to go out 
with him, he got so angry that he threatened to 
send her an alligator. I guess he couldn’t find an 
alligator, so he sent the bear instead. 

There was the time I started to take a bath and 
almost stepped into the middle of the 412 red 
roses that were floating aimlessly around the bath- 
tub. And there was the time Elaine felt like play- 
ing badminton. 

- The roses were a gift from the Navy. Or rather 
from a Naval squadron that chose her its queen. 
Each man in the squadron had sent her a rose, and 
the only vase Elaine (Continued on page 61) 
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m A few days after Gene Kelly finished Crest Of The 
Wave in London, newspaper editors notified their re- 
porters in New York to keep close watch on all ports 
of entry. 

“Gene Kelly,” one waterfront newsman was told, 
“is the first and only actor to have spent seventeen 
months overseas under the old tax law. He has earned 
about $300,000, tax free. He is also responsible, in part, 
for the change of the tax laws by Congress. We want 
a story on him.” 8 

Alert newsmen subjected every plane and ship pas- 
senger list to close scrutiny. When they were abso- 
lutely confident that Gene Kelly could never get into 
New York City undetected by the press, word came 
from Hollywood that Gene was back in movietown and 
that Arthur Freed, Metro’s chain-smoking producer, 
was throwing a big welcome-home party for the 
dancer. 

The editors back east were fit to be tied. Verbally, 
they went to work on their waterfront and airport 
reporters. How in heaven’s name had they missed 
Kelly? sae) 

Chagrined, the reporters offered several alibis. One 
said that Kelly was traveling under an assumed name. 
Another said flatly that he got off his plane in Boston 
and caught a direct flight to Los Angeles. A third 
announced that Kelly was really in New York, having 
a series of wild parties in a midtown hotel while await- 
ing the return from Europe of his wife, Betsy, and his 
daughter, Kerry. 

When Arthur Freed read this last item about his 
leading star, he blew his top. “We're gonna sue that 
guy,” he stormed, naming the columnist who printed 
the defamation. “This time he has gone too far. He 
really has. We have a libel suit set to go. Sayin’ those 
things about Gene. Lies, all (Continued on page 94) 


The Gene Kelly formula has always been “All for 


one and one for all” but they say there’s trouble brewing 
in Paradise—maybe Betsy’s been getting second billing. 


BY ALICE FINLETTER 
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Cyd and friend Dusty Negulesco combed City for perfect center table for livingroom: it has slide-out trays that are removed for buffet dinners. 
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The Martins’ ten-room Colonial house stands on a busy Sunset 
Boulevard corner. (Tony likes to be’ in the middle of things!) 


Once grim and old-fashioned, it has been modernized by Cyd. by Marva Peterson 
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CYD CHARISSE AND TONY MARTIN BROUGHT A BRIGHT NEW LOVE TO AN OLD COLONIAL HOME. | 


@ The shrill, sustained jangle peculiar to long-dis- 
tance calls sounded in the kitchen. 

“Pittsburgh calling Mrs. Tony Martin,” the 
operator monotoned. 

“This is she,” Cyd Charisse acknowledged. It 
was Tony, of course. In their five years of mar- 
triage, he never has missed phoning at least once 
a day while he’s out of town. 

“How're the boys?” he asked. 

“Great,” Cyd said. “Little Tony had his first 
trip to the dentist today . . . Well, we got him into 
the chair, anyway ... You're sending what?” The 
beautiful, leggy dancer walked the phone into the 
library. With one toe, she deftly shut the kitchen 
door behind her. The conversation with Tony, 
mostly love-talk, lasted half an hour. 

When it was over, Cyd was still smiling, inside 
and out. In the front hall, she met Casey, their 
amicable butler. “If a crate arrives with some 
lamps,” she offered lightly, “they’re from Mr. Mar- 
tin.” 

“Lamps?” Casey repeated. “Did you say lamps, 
m’am?P” 

“That’s right.” 


“Did the mister say how many we can expect?” = nein 
Foyer and stairs were originally red tile; Cyd covered them with 


ase SEES with a pained expression. carpet to match the rose-beige livingroom rug inherited from pre- le a 
Three.” (Continued on next page) vious owners, lined one wall with antique mirror and indoor plants. 


Cyd did Tony's study-music room in cocoa and light brown, had Cyd had Spanish arches of pink and grey master bedroom squared, 
his theme song, “'l'll See You In My Dreams," painted along top planned room to blend her feminine pink chaise, wall-length mirrored 
border. She papered the walls with sheet music from an antique shop. dressing table with Tony's tailored TV set, dark green éonteur chair. 


the Song and Dance house continues 


Cyd and Tony love sunning; patio has chaises Cyd and Tony keep in shape by constant use of fenced-in pool, long walks 
of various widths, pool-side telephone, dining on their acre of lawn and old trees, Four years ago house and grounds seemed 
tables and serving counters from bar and kitchen. too large for the newlyweds, now barely holds their growing family and staff. 


Tony surprised Cyd. with a Provincial dining room 
set. "The rest of the house is modern, com- 
mented Mrs. Martin, ‘but—l like a change of pace!” 
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Fireman-red leather chair and ottoman accent 


quiet tones of the library. The tailored motif shows 
in the leather-topped card table and chairs. 


“Where the blazes can we put three more lamps?” 
the outspoken butler muttered. “We already got more 
lights than we got electric outlets. We got more 
pictures than we got wall space. More records than—” 

“Now, Casey,” Cyd placated. “You know Mr. Mar- 
tin likes new things around the house. Don’t let it 
worry you. I'll find a place for them.” 

By now, Cyd Charisse knows what to expect of her 
tall, handsome, singing husband.. She knows that he’s 
a shopping addict, that given fifteen minutes between. 
planes, he may buy a dozen ash trays, a Mercedes-Benz, 
an oil painting, two platinum rings, or a whole dining 


-room set. 


She knows, too, what an incredible amount of bric-ay 
brac he receives from his thousands of fans. A couple 
of little old ladies in Michigan, for example, knit him 
one laprobe every two years. When he played the Pal- 
ladium-in 1948 he mentioned that he loved sports, 
especially cricket. At the next performance he was 
gifted with two dozen cricket bats, one of which he 
brought home to hang over his bar. He has framed 
personal letters from Eisenhower and Nixon thanking 
him for entertaining at the Inaugural festivities in Wash- 
ington. When he sang at the American Shoe Manu- 
facturers Convention he received a token gift of one 
of his own shoes—in bronze. 

Tony is also one of Leo Durocher’s best friends, which 
means he gets his share of Giant trophies. Cyd must 


find room in their library for autographed baseballs, 


autographed photos of all the leading players, and a bat 
used in the 1950 World Series. 

The lamps, too, were a present from a grateful fan. 
One night, during a recent (Continued on page 64) 


Jack Palance is Hollywood’s most 
terrifying find. But he isn’t really 


as tough as he looks—just almost! 


BY JACK WADE 


M There are acting discoveries by the hun- 
dreds each year, but once in a decade a man 
like Jack Palance shows up, shoulders his way 
into the spotlight, forcing the real men of 
Hollywood to move-over. Then, because there 
is room for just so many important male stars, 
some guy whose virility and talent are optical 
‘illusions drops quietly back into oblivion. 

Jack Palance jolted the public for the first 
time in the role of a man with murder on his 
mind; the sadistic husband of Joan Crawford 
in Sudden Fear. That he wasn’t promptly pro- 
moted to stardom is due to the curious: fact 
that producers constantly cry for new faces, 
but when they see one as compelling and dif- 
ferent as Mr. Palance’s, they are thrown for a 
loss. 

In this quandary they have had something 
in common with Palance, for he didn’t always 
have this face. He doesn’t like to talk about it, 
but his nose has been broken more times than 
he can remember. And at one time he spent 
many months hiding away in a furnished room 
in New York, struggling with the fear that he 
would never again look human. The face, 
which is now so familiar and approved by the 
public had been (Continued on page 88) 


Jack met wife Virginia in.a theatre basement, later hocked 
his suits to pay for their honeymoon. Daughter Holley 
is named after their Greenwich Village honeymoon hotel. 
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Our crowd ai one of the get-togethers Esther loves. There's Renee and 
Bill Lundigan, me, Janet Blair, Jim, Esther. Seated: Ben, Lou Hirsch. 


BY HENNY BACKUS 


No matter how many chairs are available, Esther always pl 
down on the floor. She didn't like the hat | was trying 


be 


L 


HENNY AND JIM BACKUS HAVE KNOWN ESTHER SINCE THE GAGE MANSION WAS HODGE PODGE LODGE. 


@ The first time Esther and Ben Gage invited my husband and 


me to their house, we were really impressed. To visit a movie - 


star in her native habitat was moving a couple of New Yorkers- 
by-adoption into the lifted pinky set. : 

As we drove out to Brentwood, we actually sneered at the 
hapless tourists who were buying maps so they could gawk at 
movie stars’ homes—from the outside, yet. 

‘We parked our car at a discreet distance from the house, and 
approached it with no little trepidation. My husband, Jim, who 
has since become famous in his own right, was aghast—but 
aghast—at the sight of the small, white frame house. 

_ “This is a movie star’s home?” he gasped. “To me, it looks 
like Hodge Podge Lodge!” 


And he was right. Apparently, they had thrown together . 


everything around the place with their own little mitts. We 
found out that Ben had even built the pool. Pool? It was an 
oversize Lily cup. We had expected something that would com- 
pare favorably in size to Tahoe. 

Not that.it was Ben’s fault, really. They didn’t have as much 
money as Bing Crosby—then. Besides, they loved doing things 
for themselves. So Ben did all the carpentry, and worked so 
hard that the house eventually spilled over into the next lot, 
which they didn’t own. If Esther wanted to go to the incinerator, 
she was off limits! 

But Hodge Podge Lodge was their honeymoon cottage and 
they loved it. Esther made all the curtains, the slipcovers, the 
lampshades and the upholstery, and she had enough time left 
over to knit Ben a few pairs of argyle socks. It was all lovely 
and informal. In fact, there was a bow on the garbage can. 

Well, that was a few years back, when my husband was 


PS ae oat 


best known as “Hubert Updyke” on the radio, which led to our 
meeting with Esther and Ben. We were living in an upholstered 
telephone booth over Schwab’s drugstore. This, at a time when 
Jim’s character, “Updyke,” was billed as “the richest man in the 
world.” i 

We were transplanted New Yorkers, and we disdained auto- 
mobiles (let’s face it, we couldn’t afford one). Jim had gone 


into Romanoff’s restaurant in Beverly Hills to get out of the 


rain and wait for a taxi. He was standing there, trying to look 


accustomed to such places, when two tall, beautiful people’ 


approached him. 

“We watched you do Updyke the other night,” said Esther, 
while Jim tried to swallow his busy Adam’s apple, “and we want 
you to know that we think you are the greatest !” 

You tell any man he’s great, and you’ve got a friend. So has 
your spouse. Then and there, we became friends of the Gages, 
and we’ve never let them go. 

You ought to see how things have changed since 1946 when 
we first laid cynical eyes on Hodge Podge Lodge. Since then, the 
Gages have pioneered in a place called Mandeville Canyon, a 
deep gorge, previously the residence of coyotes and rattlesnakes 
living in little houses of beer cans left by brave picnickers. 
That’s all changed since Esther and Ben took over. Now it’s a 
sort of Schubert Alley (a place in New York where you see no 
one but famous people.) But life in Mandeville Canyon, despite 
the encroachment of movie millionaires, is still primitive and 
breath-taking. ¥ 

For instance, Dick Widmark lives there in a house he made 
over from an old nursery, and on a clear day, you can see 
him with a small ax, hacking at an (Continued on page 81) 
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| her and | don't like spectator sports, so when Jim Even when she was working on a picture herself, Esther We dressed up as waiters and waitresses 
I)! Ben ao aolfing we stay home and cook together. always found time to help me in my work on the lot. from The Trails for a costume ball. 
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HAWAII WITHOUT JANET WAS NO PARADISE FOR TONY. MINUS THE MISSUS, LIFE WASN’T CIVILIZED. 


atti, 


New island games 


While making Beachhead Tony haunted his hotel 
mail box; hoped for at least two letters a day. 


@ In the old days (three years ago), I 
figured myself to be a fairly happy guy. 
That was the era when I threw my clothes 
on the floor at night and didn’t care 
whether anybody picked them up or not. I 
drank a dozen bottles of orange pop every 
day and ate what I wanted when I felt like 
it, even if it was peanut butter and pum- 
pernickel at three am. My life was as 
orderly as Macy’s basement after a bargain 
sale, and I had all the self discipline of a 
pampered Pekingese. 

I’m a changed man. So much so that 
when I look back on those days I wonder 
that I could ever have thought myself 
happy. Three years with Janet have taught 
me how to be civilized, and most important 
of all, I've come to depend on someone 
else for happiness. I’d suspected that for 
some time, but last summer when I finished 
All American and left immediately for 
Honolulu to make Beachhead, I had it 
proved to me. Without Janet I fell apart. 
It meant a five-week separation, the longest 
we had ever had, and the longest we ever 
will have. It was as though I were living 
in a state of suspended animation. I 
counted the days and the hours and the 
minutes until [ would be home, and in the 
interim I made a game out of getting to 
bed as soon as possible every night so that 
Id be unconscious for a while. 

Much as I love Janet, it’s still hard to 
understand how (Continued on page 90) 


while he waited for Janet's frequent phone calls. 


Tony took photos for Janet but 
he'd rather have painted at home. 


served to kill time for Tony 


’'d make a 
lousy Bachelor | 


ii 


Letters to Janet began “Hello Darling,” told what a good boy he was. 
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Fighting mad about recent stories, Terry Moore asked 


MopeERN ScrEEN for a chance to tell her side. Here’s an 


unusual feature: a sizzling defense by an angry star! 


S 
Sex-queen with a candy bar? 


Terry attends a premiére with 
British actor Lawrence Harvey. 


Were Terry's many dates with 
Liz Taylor's wealthy ex, 
Nicky Hilton, ‘bad publicity?” 
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Terry, who objects to sex 
build-up, wore low-cut gown on big 
date with popular Scott Brady. 


TERE WE octet 
Ty Power co-starred with Terry 
| in King Of The Khyber Rifles, 


enjoys reading articles about her. 
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m@ I’m not at all sure I should be writing 
this article. In fact, friends with whom I’ve 
discussed the project have, for the most part, 
advised me not to. Man-bites-dog is a com- 
monplace compared to actress-bites-magazine. 
In some respects—in theory, at least—you 
might as well put your hand in.a buzz-saw 
as retort to a writer who has every weapon 
to tear you to pieces, whereas you, with 
no column nor other public outlet at your 
command, are relatively helpless. Well, maybe 
that’s one reason I’m doing it; that “rela- 
tively helpless” business, I mean. Surely 
no one is so relatively helpless that 
she is not entitled to defend herself against 
distortions, false inference and simple un- 
truths. If indeed she zs that helpless, she 
goes further than imperilling her career; 
it seems to me she has sacrificed to ambition 
her right to live with dignity. And if she 
‘wants to be a star so much that she will 
surrender to moral cowardice, then she’s in the 
wrong business. There’s not enough fame or 
money in the world to compensate for 
living with fear. 

Then there’s another reason I’m willing 
to stick my neck out. MODERN SCREEN is will- 
ing to let me. There’s a little more to that 
than meets the eye. Because MODERN SCREEN, 
you see, is the magazine I’m biting—or 
rather, an article that appeared in the _ 
September issue by Steve Cronin, titled: /s 
Terry Moore Heading For Trouble?—one 
of those affectionate variations on Have 
You Stopped Beating Your Wife? Although 
the story bothered me, as it would have 
bothered you if you had been the 
subject, I do honestly appreciate this magazine’s. 
courage and fairness in letting me refute 
their own article in my own words. 
There are not too many publications that 
would do it. Similarly, I haven’t a-doubt 
that the editors bought Mr. Cronin’s essay 
in good faith. MopERN SCREEN’s reputation 
in the film colony is that of a tough, but 
clean fighter, not always sweetness and 
light, but not given to low blows either. And 
the evidence of that is what you are 
now reading. 

Let me say one more word for the film 
personality in (Continued on page 75) 
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m Amid the diminishing stockpile of Dale 
Robertson lore, there emerged the fact that as a child 
Ha he had taught himself to do a good many things with his 
|, left hand, just in case his right hand should be 
| amputated someday. It was a revelatory slant on a man who | 
is not necessarily a pessimist but who does have | 
a death-grip on the leng view. | 
Robertson mentioned this casually over lunch at the 
| RKO commissary. He had fiddled for a while. 
} with a platter of small herring lying at a sort 
i] _ of parade rest on a-bed of lettuce, and now gave up the © 
encounter to light a cigarette. It was strictly 
a portside operation: removing pack from pocket, 
i extracting cigarette, tearing loose match, lighting 
match, lighting cigarette. His nght arm never moved. 
“The way I figured it was,” Robertson said, 
A ct © | a as “Tm no southpaw. So if I did lose my right arm, where 
; would I be? I like to be ready for anything.” - 
And “anything,” it presently developed, included 
his own hypothetical demise as a motion picture star— 4 
presumably a long way off, but still a likelihood, sooner or later. 
rs | ie e aA He had just come from downtown Los Angeles where : 
: he had conferred with associates on an independent business 
enterprise, and he was absorbed with its details—more so, . 
at the moment, than he was with his better-known vocation. 
“Tt’s another left arm,” he said. “If I fall, ’'d rather 
fall in a load of hay than on a cement block. One 
thing I’m sure of, actors are expendable.” 
Between takes on an earlier picture, an actress told 
a 95 her friends that Robertson had turned to her and 
r @ ) y : So ri remarked with negligent grimness: ‘““You know. - 
they could grab any guy in off the street and teach him 
to do what we're doing here.” The actress had been 
a trifle offended. “What he’s domg, maybe,” she had 
said. “But it’s taken me years to learn my job.” - 
Robertson hadn’t meant it exactly that way. “I’m not 
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Don’t try talking about what they call a star. A star—and I’m 
i not putting myself in that category—is another 
| to tell Dale Robertson matter. He has to have something. But go down to the 
| level just below that, and what have you got? 
that you think “This I’m willing to bet on: two groups on any picture 
| _ set can be replaced, the guys who sweep out the © 
he’s great—or even a stage—and the actors. The rest are technicians and are 
if indispensable. But pushing a broom or sidling up to a bar | 
i success! The answer is and saying: ‘Make mine whisky!’—these can be | 
\ replaced. So can a lead. I don’t want to sound too much 
very likely to he like the worry-wart who wears both belt and_ | 


suspenders, but I’ve got no reason yet to think I’ve got 4 


a horse-laugh! this thing taped. Too much can happen. 


BY RICHARD MOORE 


“A player can’t call himself a star or think of himself J 
as a star until he’s been around between five and ten i 
years—and after he’s reached the low point in his career 4 | a 
and survived it. That’s the real test. Guy Madison’s a oe 
good example. He’s been about as far down as you i} 
can get. Now he’s come back and he’s going to stay. i. i 
I haven’t reached my low yet but I have a feeling ’'m 7 : 
getting there. Then we'll see. It’s a superstitious | 
feeling in a way, a way things have of going. Like the other — 
night I saw a picture I might have had. Well it was a 3 P 
good picture, a wonderful picture. I sat through it twice, 
something I haven’t done since lord knows when. And it was 4 
good part, too, which is more what I’m getting at. Maybe 
that’s. a straw in the wind. (Continued on page 83) 
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Sid Luft has brought 
Judy hack from 
heartbreak 

to happiness and health. 
Nobody’s calling him 
a “nobody” now! 


BY STEVE CRONIN 


the right 


Mr. Wrong 


Sid Luft, ex-RCAF pilot, entered Judy's life when her emotions and 
career were low. Despite unfriendly criticism, he planned her now- 
legendary Palace debut, gave her confidence and a happy home. 


@ The best place to see movie stars at their 
worst is the tenth tee at the Bel Air Coun- 
try Club. Here a deep gully with a yawning 
mouth 135 yards across waits to gulp down 
the golf balls of those who blow up when) 
faced by a mental hazard, whether they be 
screen celebrities or just plain citizens. 
Judy Garland, a “beginner” golfer, ad- 
justed her little clown hat, took a practice 
swing, then stepped up to the ball and took 
an easy swing. The little white sphere 
started off low, gained altitude as it clearec 
the big ditch and came to rest thirty feet’ 


‘im the green. a well-nailed shot of almost 
| yards. 
Gee,” Judy muttered, as a murmur of 
jazement rose from a few bystanders, 
ats more gratifying than an encore at 
}| Palace !” 
"he Judy Garland of today, who gets as 
th thrill out of a well-played golf shot 
the does from the thunderous applause 
theatre jammed to standing room only, 
ardly reminiscent of the girl who was 
Own away” by Hollywood’s self-ap- 
ited career experts, a few short years ago. 


While many another star has twinkled 
on and off the Hollywood horizon, Judy 
Garland today stands on the threshold of 
an even greater career when she returns to 
pictures. Far behind Judy is the frenzied 
life in which movie executives overworked 
her so seriously in the mad scramble for 
box office dollars that she grew up.a popu- 
lar, well-loved performer and a tragic, lone- 
some girl. 

Abruptly, a few years ago, Judy’s inner 
spirit rebelled at the endless grind of over- 
work. There’s no need to go into that now, 


for we all read the headlines about her 
breakdown, largely caused by extreme pres- 
sure from those who wanted to rush her 
into one hit picture after another while the 
“going was good.”’ We also followed the 
story of her marital breakup, and here in 
Hollywood, we heard the frequently re- 
peated statement, “As if Judy hasn’t had 
enough trouble already, now she’s gone 
and married the wrong man!” 

Oddly enough, it appears that “marrying 
the wrong man” was the “rightest’” thing 
she ever did. It-was (Continued on page 84) 


How the Stars Found Faith 


a Fal 


for my child 


hy Deora 


M@ Melanie Jane is six and beginning 
to ask the questions one cannot always 
answer. The where and why of God, 


and especially the Who, are intriguing her, 


not too deeply yet, but again and again. 
When I manage to slide by the 
momentary emergency of inquiry without! 
committing myself she gives evidence 


that she is not going to be put off for long. 


I sometimes want to tell her that I know 
exactly how she feels. 

The wonder of life has touched me, 
but not yet the true knowledge. Though 
I have sought it with all my heart, 
in some periods of my life fiercely, at 
others passively, and am yet seeking it, I, 
too, have been put off. 

But if He has not yet seen fit to give 
me whole and abiding belief, He has 
at least planted in me the yearning for it; 
even more, the instinct that will not 
permit me to admit that there is nothing 
left of us beyond the dust to which 
our corporeal bodies must return. 

This much I can tell Melanie, 
although it is too soon yet, at the 
beginning of her life, to speak of the end. 
But when she can contemplate it, and 
if she has not yet found a better teacher, 
perhaps I shall. I do pray that in church 


(though I do not yet know which church 


because I was a seeker in more than one) 
she can find her (Continued on page 72) 


“T have wondered 

all my life .. . where 
*. < (hallY por toy eee 
God? Now my daughter — 
is asking me this 
question. Shall ieeaeimee 
my faith or help her seek 


her awn as I did?” 


ee ae 


ny roommate, elaine - 
‘Continued from page 42) could find that 
vas big enough for the flowers was the 
athtub. : 
The badminton game was played on a 
rainy, winter afternoon. Elaine just felt like 
aying badminton. When I stepped over 
ur threshold that day, I stepped smack 
into the middle of a winning serve. The 
ball was made from my best cashmere 
arn, and the net was yards and yards of 
ribbon from candy boxes, and the liv- 
mgroom furniture was piled on top of 
sverything, including the kitchen sink. 
Triumphant in the midst of the debris, 
ine was beating the tar out of two 
y self-conscious neighbors. 
Badminton in the livingroom and roses 
n the bathtub don’t add up to peace 
and guiet. Nice words—‘peace” and 
“quiet,” but they don’t mean much when 
aine Stewart is around. They’re shoved 
of the way by words like “ex- 
ement,” “quicksilver,” “high as a kite,” 
Ww as a snake's ear,” “unpredictable,” 
“whirlwind.” And eight hours’ sleep a 
ht is another thing that’s shoved out of 
he way when Elaine Stewart’s around. 


‘HERE are some people who like to sleep 
and there are some people who don’t. 
ine fits into the latter category. She 
nks that the middle of the night is too 
lice to waste in sleeping. Half the time 
he wakes up about two A. M., pulls me out 
f bed. and throws my bathing suit in my 
eral direction. If ’m awake enough to 
itch it, we drive down to the beach and 
swimming. If I’m not, I can usually get 
to settle for an hour of gin rummy. 
Elaine drives like a devil, particularly 
the hours before dawn, and sometimes 
close my eyes and hope that there 
no other drivers on the road. When 
she’s liable to turn the car around 
ead for the desert. We don’t do any- 
there; we don’t even talk much. We. 


ine was trying to describe it once, 
she came close when she said, “The 
seem to topple out of the sky at you 
a three-dimensional movie.” 
Sometimes Elaine starts to cry. Then 
turns away and looks for her constella- 
emini. When she can’t find it, she 
it’s because this is one of the days 
hat Castor and Pollux have to spend in 


he can point out my constellation too— 
gittarius. She is fascinated and guided 
e stars. We’re living together because 
Gemini, and I'm Sagittarius. They 
supposed to blend. They are supposed 
blend so well that she is looking for 
neone born under the Sign of Sagitta- 
to marry. So far she hasn’t found the 
Sagittarian. 


writing analyzed, her electric im- 
eS measured, and the bumps on her 
read. The first fortuneteller she 
went to—when she was a model in 
York—told her that she would get 
ntract and come to Hollywood. His 
prediction—that she would marry 
times—hasn’t come true yet. 

e blames her impulsiveness and un- 
ctability on the stars.. People who 
orn under Gemini are supposed to be 
ited, restless, and mercurial. Elaine 
of these. She does everything in 
_ For weeks she'll date every night. 
‘shell stay home for a month, listen- 
Music, reading poetry, or just talk- 


that makes life difficult for me 
en Elaine is in a “people 
a ee ee te il a oe 


From selling at Saks 
to love scenes with Curtis— 


MEET MARY MURPHY 


® Little, honey-haired, blue-eyed 
Mary Murphy, who bounced from 
the bundle-wrapping counter at Saks 
Fifth Avenue on fashionable Wil- 
shire Boulevard in Beverly Hills into 
a .Paramount contract, says “the 
dream is getting wilder all the time.” 

She’s just back on the mainland 
following a month spent on the “gar- 
den island” of the Hawaiian group, 
Kauai, playing with Tony Curtis in 
Beachhead, for United Artists. 

“I’m just beginning to appreciate 
the breaks I’ve had,” she said. “For 
the first year or so I was mentally 
numb. It just couldn’t be that it was 
me, who has no great-grand-uncle or 
aunt who ever so much as thought 
of becoming an actor or an actress. 

“About a year ago, though, I sort 
of came to and settled down. Acting 
can be such hard, hard work! I was 
scared stiff before I started Hot 
Blood with Marlon Brando, but he 
turned out to be 100 per cent. He 
helped me a lot and he really had the 
patience of an angel. 


mood” there may be twenty-two for din- 
ner. If she isn’t, she may not even be 
home for dinner. And I never know. 

I do all the cooking, and I just have 
to trust to my intuition, since Elaine hasn’t 
brought home a crystal ball—yet. Some- 
times some of the guests eat steak and 
the rest have hamburger, but it usually 
works out all right. 

Elaine knows where the kitchen is. She 
even sits down in it and talks to me while 
I’m cooking. But she looks at the stove as 
though it were a poisonous snake. 

“Cooking would be a wonderful hobby,” 
she tells me every so often, “if I were all 
alone in a mountain cabin somewhere, 
snowed in, with nothing else to do. But 
I haven’t got enough time now for every- 
thing.” 

In any case, she loves to eat. If she 
were left alone, she’d eat nothing but 
roast beef, malted milks, mashed potatoes, 
tomato soup—and spinach. She’s wild 
about spinach and even wilder about to- 
mato soup. I can never let her go shop- 
ping by herself, because she’ll forget what 
we need and come back with one dozen 
cans of soup. : 


' “Beachhead was the most fun and 
the most work I’ve ever done. When 
you see me running through the trees 
and falling flat on my face when 
Tony, thinking I’m an enemy Jap, 
grabs my foot—brother, that’s me! 

“Tony was terrific and his fans 
are going to love him as a tough, 
young Marine. This Curtis person is 
one of the finest citizens I’ve met— 
takes his work seriously, loves it, and 
feels he must do his best in order to 
work off a debt to his fans that he 
can never quite repay. The children 
on Kauai loved Tony and he loved 
them. He did magic tricks for them. 
And got up a baseball game between 
the Beachhead company and a local 
team. 

“As for me, I was in heaven. I 
was the only girl in the cast and 
everybody was wonderful to me. 
Even now, when I look at some of 
the lovely things I brought back from 
Hawaii, I have to pinch myself to be 
sure I’m not day-dreaming behind 
that counter at Saks.” 


She doesn’t dislike other foods; she just 
never thinks of eating them. But she’s 
willing to eat anything that I’m willing 


to make. And I must admit I’ve tried 
some awful experiments on her, including 
grapes in chocolate. syrup. 

I forgot one thing she likes—ice cream. 
Preferably chocolate ice cream. She eats 
it every time she can, even uses it on her 
breakfast cereal in the morning. 


[*s THE little things that pile up when 
you live with a movie star. And when 
you live with Elaine, pile up is the right 
word. There are dozens of cakes of soap 
in the bathroom, because Elaine only likes 
big, new cakes, and I can’t use up the old 
soap quickly enough to keep up with her. 
There are dozens of light bulbs every- 
where and dozens of lights on, because 
Elaine can’t stay home without turning 
every light in the apartment on. The place 
looks like a homemade rainbow at night, 
because Elaine likes her electric lights 
to be colored—green, blue, yellow, and 


And-I’m sure that her cavemen ances- 


tors had more stone axes and more clay _. 
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PUTTING YOUR BEST FACE FORWARD 


You can be more than photogenic—you can be a personality! 


@ Thirty-five years with Hollywood lovelies! 

“Tt’s nice work, if you can get it,” says Gene Korn- 
man, ace still photographer at 20th Century-Fox. 

With his camera Gene could detect glamour in a stone. 
Of course Betty Grable and Marilyn Monroe have more 
to offer. 

“No two faces are alike,” says Gene, “even those of 
identical twins. And no one face is always the same. 
Take Liz Taylor. She has, perhaps, the most photogenic 
face in Hollywood. Anybody could take a good pic- 
ture of Liz. But getting the mood behind the face is 
something else. That takes team work on the os of the 
subject and the photographer. 

“T like a light street make-up if the pictures are to be 
black and white. Use a little mascara and a touch of eye- 
brow pencil, unless the brows are naturally dark. Lip- 
stick, of course. 

“Sometimes I ask a player to go over her face with 
a light oil before sitting for a portrait. This is a 
favorite trick of Gene Tierney’s. It highlights her beau- 
tiful high cheek bones. Claudette Colbert likes to em- 
phasize her facial structure, too. Patting the skin with 
damp tissue just before a shot gives a nice texture; and 
wetting the lips with the tongue adds sexiness.” 

_ Gene has no preference for blondes over brunettes 
or vice versa. They merely take different lighting. But 
he’s mad about color. 

“Susan Hayward is just another brunette in black 
and white,” Gene says, “but what you can do with that 
red hair of hers in color! It’s no wonder the girls hit 
the dyepots these days with so many pictures being 
made in color. 

“T usually ask a player to sit unless the assignment 
calls for a standing shot. Most people are more relaxed 
when sitting,” Gene explains. “Unless, of course, you’re 
lucky enough to get a Loretta Young. Loretta poses 
easily and untiringly . . . uses her eyes and hands ex- 
pressively. 


“You expect a dancer to have isons ee but Mitzi 


Gaynor has a face that says a lot, too. I never tire of 
trying to catch her changing expressions. Girls with 
long necks should wear something fluffy around the 
shoulders, not necessarily close to the face. Celeste 
Holm is an example. Round-faced girls should wear 
necklines that lengthen the face; thin faced girls vice 
versa; and Miss Fatty should never face the camera 
straight on. The girl with the heart-shaped face can 
wear anything. 

“Be careful of your hairdo,” Gene advises. “Nothing 
is more important to a. good portrait than a simple, 
becoming hairdress. Finally, get some extra shut-eye 
the night before the sitting and he sure you’re wide 
awake—with no puffiness about the eyes—before you 
face the camera.” Gene believes that the average girl can 
be photogenic. 

_ “If you'll follow these simple suggestions you'll not 
only get a good picture, you'll be a personality.” 

Gene, who was head still man on The Robe, had 
himself a field day there. The ladies in the cast are 
Jean Simmons, Betta St. John and Dawn Addams. 


tablets and more caves than anyone fn | 
in the tr?be. ‘Because Elaine collects things. | 
It wouldn’t be so bad if she only collected | 

poetry. (Even though that means that | 
Pd better get to the magazines first. If I 
don’t I’m liable to find that Elaine has 
clipped the last page of a mystery story 
because there was a poem on the other 
side.) 

But she collects bigger things, too. Sau- 
venirs. Records. Letters. She’s got every | 
letter anyone ever sent her, including one 
from her kindergarten teacher asking her 
to be a toadstool in the class play. 

I counted her stationery once, and she 
has fifteen different kinds. A few are 
conservative white. Most of them are 
red; two are black; and there’s even one 
that’s red and black. As you may have 
guessed, red and black are her favorite 
colors. | 

“I use the stationery I’m in the mood 
for,” explains Elaine. 

That’s true about nail polish too. And 
I can usually guess what’s going to happen 
that night by the color of’ the polish she 
wears. If she’s going to curl up on the 
couch and get sentimental, she'll be wear- 
ing pink; if she’s going out, it can be any 
shade from purple to-platinum; and if she’s 
wearing green—well, I'd better get ready 
for a pre-dawn drive to the desert. 

The funny thing is that she’s conserva- 

- tive about clothes and jewelry. The only 
ring she. ever wears is an heirloom that 
was made in Spain centuries ago and has 
come down from oldest daughter to oldest 
daughter in her mother’s family. It is a 
strange ring of beaten silver with five 
diamonds in the shape of a cross. Accord- 
ing to family legend, the diamonds are 
supposed to sparkle when the true owner 
meets the man she will marry. According 
to Elaine, it hasn’t sparkled yet. 


{* SURPRISED at that, because our phone 
never stops ringing. Elaine doesn’t have 
a steady. When she’s on a “going out” 
spree, she'll date a different man every 
night for two weeks. Most of the time 
she and her date go dancing. 


ment. So no date is ever surpEeed when 
he arrives in a tuxedo and finds Elaine in 


him on the phone half an h 
that she’d love to go to Ciro’s. 

And there are three boys who'll never 
talk te her again—at least not for a fev 
weeks. The first one called at six o’clo 
one evening. 

Elaine answered him with “Call me™ 
back at eight-thirty. We'll do something 
but I don’t know what.” 

Ten minutes later the phone rang again # 
A different boy, and Elaine told him the 
same thing. At six-thirty the third 
came. 

“Til know what I want to do at eight-# 
thirty,’’ was Elaine’s answer this time. 

At eight-twenty-five she made up he 
mind. 

“Come on,” she said. 

She threw me a coat, grabbed my arm, 
and pulled me out of the apartment jus 
as the phone started ringing. We went to 
a third-rate neighborhood theatre, ate 
three bags of popcorn apiece, and saw The 
Quiet Man for the fourth time. 

The occupational hazards involved i 
living with a movie star are many—but} 


= 


picture blues, mid-picture blues, and after-}. 
picture blues. When Elaine is in ep 
throes of any of them, she kicks off her 
shoes, hurls herself face downward onto} 
the sofa, and looks like a cocker spaniel 
that has just been lost. 4 

- “Tieave me alone,” is all she says. 
cept sometimes she adds, “I was a 
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EARLY AMERICAN OLD SPICE A. Stick Cologne 1.00; _B. Toilet Water 1.25; _ C. Dusting Powder and Toilet Water 2.35 


IRIENDSHIP’S GARDEN _ . Dusting Powder and Toilet Water 2.35; _E. Stick Cologne and Liquid Petals Cream Perfume 2.25, 
F. Liquid Petals in new gift wrap 1.25 


/ESERT FLOWER G. Body Sachet 1.25; _H. Purse Perfume in gift box 1.50; 1. Toilet Water ¥.50; J. Purse Perfume and Stick Cologne 2.50 


OLD SPICE FOR MEN K. Travel Set: Lather or Brushless Shaving Cream, After Shave Lotion, Talcum 1.50; _L. After Shave Lotion 
and pressurized Smooth Shave 2.00; M. Shaving Mug, After Shave Lotion, Talcum 3.25; | .N. Men's Shower Soap 1.00 


Prices plus tax, except on Soap and Shaving Creams 
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“T will be awful,” or “I feel awful.” 

When this happened with her last pic- 
ture, Take The High Ground, I knew ex- 
actly what to do. Through trial and error. 
Because I have tried everything, 

I have played her favorite record, “Man- 
hattan Towers”; and I have played her 
favorite vocalist, Frank Sinatra. They 
just make her sadder. I have tickled her 
feet with our only pet, a rubber mouse 
with long whiskers and red eyes. She only 
burrows further into the pillows. I have 
suggested spinach and dancing, water polo 
and tomato soup. But nothing cures her 
—nothing except a movie. It must be an 
old movie that she has seen before, an 
exciting movie with cowboys or Indians 
or pirates, and it must be playing in an 
old theatre where you can buy penny 
candy and licorice twists next door. In 
three hours she is cured. 

But I don’t think that anything can 
ever cure her of forgetting. She dreams 
too much in the sun. Or maybe that’s what 
made her a star—the dreaming. 


HE DREAMS about the sea and the novel 
she wants to write about the sea one 
day, and she forgets her lunch and the 


song and dance house 


(Continued from page 48) singing engage- 
ment at the Chez Paree in Chicago, Tony 
was asked to sing, “Happy Birthday” to a 
youngster. He obliged and the father of 
the teen-ager who was having the party 
turned out to be a lamp manufacturer. 
He showed his gratitude by sending Tony 
three of his newest products. 

Its a credit to Cyd’s good disposition 
and adroit management that she ean still 
work Tony’s acquisitions into their ten- 
room house. A lesser woman would have 
given up long ago. But Cyd hardly lifts an 
eyebrow any more. She simply crowds the 
old pictures closer together to make room 
for the new ones. She shifts the furniture 
around to allow for a few more tables and 
on them she sets the extra lamps or what- 
ever Tony sends home. 


CC of course, wasn’t always this re- 
laxed and trusting about Tony’s 
spending and his acquisitional idiosyncra- 
sies. Her first doubts were over the pur- 
chase of their two-story, California Colo- 
nial-style house. © 

They had been married only a few 
months in 1948 when she discovered that 
they were paying an astronomical rent for 
a modest Bel Air honeymoon home. She 
was horrified. Her Texas blood began to 
boil and she decided it was foolhardy to 
rent a house. She began working on Tony 
at once, pressing him to buy a house—just 
any little place with a garden and a pool: 
Tony was agreeable provided the place 
wasn't too far from town. He likes to be in 
the middle of things. 

The Martins looked at a great number 
of handsome new homes with pools to 
match. But always, either the price was 
out of reach or the location was too far 
out. Disappointment settled over the new- 
lyweds like a bank of smog until Tony 
came home one afternoon with what he 
called “sensational” tidings. He had found 
a “buy” on the corner of Beverly Glen and 
Sunset Boulevard, about the busiest cor- 
ner west of Hollywood and Vine. 

He was wildly enthusiastic. “It’s just 
what we’ve been looking for! A little old, 
maybe, but what a location!” 

Cyd’s ardor was restrained. She had to 
admit the address was ideal but when she 
saw the house—well—it had the charm of 
a mausoleum. The foyer and stairs were 


“I forgot my key,” 


shopping list. She dreams about her fu- 
ture as a star pinwheeling through desert 
skies, and she forgets to take the laundry. 
She dreams about the time her ring will 
sparkle, and she forgets her purse, or if 
she remembers that, she forgets her key. . 

It’s funny sometimes, the way she for- 
gets. There was the night I woke up to 
hear noises in the living room. Armed with 
Elaine’s tennis racket, I switched on the 
lights and prepared to strike. But it was 
only Elaine, halfway through the window, 
one foot still on her embarrassed date’s 
shoulders. 

She steadied herself on the window sill. 
she said. 

I couldn’t think of anything to say, so 
I looked stern. 

“T can’t help it. I won’t do it again.” 

I started to laugh. I had to. Elaine 
looked like she always does when she’s 
forgotten something, like a little girl who 
has been caught with a hand in the cookie 
jar. In a minute the three of us were 
laughing so hard we couldn’t stop. 

Of course Elaine mislaid her key again 
—and again. Now I’m so used to her that 
burglars could steal anything in the apart- 
ment, and I'd just turn over and go back 


paved in red tile. The livingroom was 
dark and heavily beamed. The whole 
place looked gloomy and forbidding. 

“What do we want with four bedrooms 
and plumbing from the 1890’s? I like the 
old trees, but honestly, this house gives me 
the creeps.” 

Tony wasn’t at all subdued. “With some 
paint and a few kids we can liven it up in 
no time.” 

Grudgingly, Cyd yielded to her hus- 
band’s enthusiasm. A mere four years la- 
ter, the ten rooms are full and overflowing. 
With a family consisting of twelve-year- 
old Nicky, Cyd’s son by a former mar- 
riage, husky, three-year-old Tony and his 
nurse, Pauline, the upstairs rooms are 
completely occuvied. Then there are Fran- 
ces and Casey Casparian to look after the 
house and Joan Arden, the secretary who 
comes by the day to work in Tony’s office- 
in-the-home. 

“Tone was right,” Cyd now admits. “We 
filled the rooms in short order, and the 
truth is we could use an even bigger 
place.” 

EFORE the Martins actually moved into 

this spacious, old, brick house, Cyd 
corralled a couple of painters and a car- 
penter and put them to work modernizing 
the place. She had them paint the exterior 
brick a fresh white with dark green trim. 
She hung new brass coachman’s lamps 
beside the front door. Inside, she had the 
men slap light grey and white paint over 
all the somber dark beams. She instructed 
the carpenter to put more shelves in the 
library and to convert a lavatory into a 
formica and mirrored bar. The front hall 
closet became a powder room. To give it a 
bright finish, not reminiscent of any closet, 
she had the workmen paper the whole 
room including (home decorators, please 
note) the back of the door. 

Upstairs in the master bedroom, the 
carpenters squared off the old-fashioned 
Spanish arches and built a mirrored 
dressing table for Cyd. It runs the whole 
width of the huge bedroom. She put all 
new fixtures in their Mr. and Mrs. bath. 
And because Tony is considered one of the 
best-dressed men in show business, she 


had to turn an upstairs linen closet into 
‘extra wardrobe space. By the time they 


moved into the fifteen-year-old house, it 
had lost its dated look, and Cyd was ex- 
cited and full of ideas about how she 
would furnish her first real home. 


. I was fourteen I was so immersed in dane 


: practical livingroom. 


to sleep, thinking that Elaine had fons 
her key. 3 

And there was the night before Chris! 
mas. Elaine was flying home to Ney 
Jersey late that night and we had pre- 
pared to celebrate by doing the town. She 
had_ shopped for weeks to 


of red ribbon all over them. Finally, het 
tired, and aching, we stepped back to 
survey our handiwork. Elaine was sca 
proud—until she started to write the 
cards and discovered she’d forgotten whi 
present was which. 

So the nightclubs got along without 
our patronage, while the four o : 
Elaine and I and our two tuxedo-clad dates 
—sat under the Christmas tree, surrounded 
By tons of red ribbon, and rewrapped 
gifts. 

Yes, it’s funny, the way she forgets. But 
it’s more than funny, too. It means tha 
her feet may be walking along a concrete 
sidewalk in the city of Hollywood on the 
planet of earth, but her head is up in the 
clear, beautiful desert sky, and her hands 
are reaching for the stars. END 


“Most girls grow up with dreams of how’ 
to decorate their houses,” she says. “They j 
know the kind of bedroom they want ot 
the type of fireplace they'll have. I never 
gave the matter a thought. From the timé 


ing that I sort of skipped over that stage 
Then all of a sudden I had a home and ii 
was up to me to make it attractive. 
“Not having any pent-up desires I sim 
ply started from what seemed to be a logi 
cal place. The rose beige rug in the livims 
room came with the sale of the house. } 
wouldn’t consider scrapping such a bonus 
so I found out who had laid the carpet and 
ordered more of it to cover the stairs anc 
the tile floor in the entrance hall.” : 
The same firm that filled the carpeting 
order also made custom draperies, so Cye 
ordered tailored pull draperies with sel 
valances for every window in the house. 
The previous owners gave them a fire’ 
man-red leather chair and ottoman. Cy‘ 
and Tony were delighted with the hand 
me-downs. They were in excellent condi 
tion and made an ideal chair combinatior)” | 
for the library. For that reason and tha} 
reason alone, Cyd started furnishing thi 
library first. 
She did the room in grey and green 
employing the red as a foil for the quiete! 
colors. She tried to keep the room under: 
furnished, using only a couch, 
topped game table with matching 
and the new bar. She knew for sure tha 
Tony’s tronhies and gifts would 
crowd the furniture. She was right. Si 
she first decorated the house, she has | 
to add a glass case for his collection o 
miniature liqueur bottles, half a doze 
more record cabinets, a built-in radio, an 
a TV screen. 
“The room just can’t take another 
provement,” she says, “but that wol 
stop Tone. Not one bit. He'll keep buyi 
anything that catches his eye.’ q 


Brrore decorating her livingroom, 

sat down and analyzed her needs. Sh€ 
knew that Tony would be working 2 
home with song writers and music a 
ers. Experience had taught her that 
fellows get carried away in a frenzy 
artistic creation and forget evervthing b 
their work. They plop their feet on # 
furniture, drop cigarettes on the rugs, 
drinks, and make a general mess. O 
thing ‘she was sure She would n 

that will 
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Li HIM how thrilled you'll be if this 
|tat’s under the tree, and tagged for 
(iw! The fabulous Samsonite Train 
vse is fast becoming woman’s most 
(lispensable travel piece. Holds every- 
‘mg you need for overnight or several 


;shts! Inside and out, it’s a master- 


i 


AMSONITC Jlight-proven luggage FT = 


piece ... with a removable tray, luxuri- 
ous water-repellent lining, spacious 
pockets, fashion-accent locks, and a 
better-than-leather finish that stays 
clean with a damp cloth! Tell your 
Santa it’s on sale at all good luggage 
and department stores—and it’s 


FuONT 


FAW AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


ON TV FOR SAMSONITE ! 
Don’t miss Sid Caesar and 
Imogene Coca on NBC's 
“Your Show of Shows.” 


“Carry on’’ plane luggage! 
It’s small enough to share your 
seat on plane or train. Gets off | 
when you get off. No waiting! | 
Carries 52 feminine travel needs! || 


Traveling dressing table! | 
The top’s a big mirror that stays || 
up while you make up. Remov- | 
able tray holds beauty aids and | 
jewelry. Water-repellent lining. | 


Matching Vanity O’Nite! 
Carries enough clothes for a 
week-end. A divider keeps shoes 
from crushing blouses and lin- 
gerie! Mirror, deep pockets, lux- 
ury lining. 

Only $17.50 plus tax. 


Choice of 5 other finishes ! 


Both Train Case and Vanity 
O’Nite featured in Natural Raw- 
hide finish. 

Also available in: €. Colorado Brown 


A. Bermuda Green 8. Saddle Tan 
D. Admiral Blue C. Natural Alligator 


Finish 
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RITE-FYT DRESS-of-the-MONTH SELECTIONS 


Left: Seeing spots? These are fascinating! They begin in 
minute fashion at the shoulder and hem, and grow to glamorous heights 
at the center of interest. A Rite-Fit exclusive print in fine rayon crepe. 
Purple, peacock, navy, black . . . all with white. Sizes 16% to 24%. About $9. 
Right: A dress of graceful simplicity with an elegant air, in an exclusive 
Rite-Fit print. A pyramid pattern in penline stripes brilliantly done in 
fine rayon crepe. Aqua or pink with black. Sizes 12% to 20%. About $9. 


Write us—we'll tell you where to buy them. 


ax Wiesen & Sons Co. Inc., 463 Seventh Ave., New York 18 | s,igadoon.) END 


their abuse plus the wear and tear of chil- 


en. 
With this end in view, she had four 
small couches covered in a dirt-proof, 
cocoa-colored fabric. She had her tables 
and piano done in an antique finish and 
then highly waxed to resist practically 
everything. And she chose only big, un- 
breakable lamps. 2 
The task of decorating and filling a large 
house takes time and effort, as Cyd soon 
found out. She enlisted the help of her 
friend, Dusty Negulesco. She is a talented 
painter and the wife of the movie director, 
Jean Negulesco. Even so, the job pro- 
gressed slowly. She and Dusty wanted to 
keep the rooms comfortable, but original. 
They spent weeks matching colors and 
choosing fabrics. They combed odd little 
shops for the round table that now sits in 
the center of the livingroom, It has re- 
movable, underneath trays that slide out 
and are used in buffet dinners. They also 
spent months finding one-of-a-kind pic- 
tures and novel accessories. 
Midway in their labors Tony took an 
active interest in interior decorating and 
decided to make one of his large-scale 
gestures. This happened one afternoon 
when Cyd and Dusty had triumphantly 
finished papering his office and music 
recom. They had found a book of old songs 
in an antique store and with that as a 
start, they devised the scheme of using the 
pages of sheet music for wallpaper. The 
two girls had papered the yellowed pages 
on the walls themselves, after which, they 
had adjourned wearily to the pool. They 
were stretched out on chaises taking a 
well-deserved rest when Tony walked in. 
“Go take a look at your new music stu- 
dio,” Cyd suggested. 
few minutes later Tony returned. | 
“Gosh, kids. It looks great! You did a ter- 
rific job.” Then, “I’ve got a little surprise, 
too.” 
There was a pause. 
“I bought the diningroom furniture, this | 
afternoon.” 
“You what?” exploded D : 
“T saw a nice table and some chairs and 
a couple of other pieces in a store right on 
Sunset,” Tony explained. “So I bought 
them. They’ll be delivered tomorrow. Boy. 
That’s another room finished,” 
Dusty made a choking, clucking sound. 
“Darling,” Cyd said quickly, “it sounds 
marvelous. I can hardly wait to see it.” 
When the furniture arrived the next day 
it proved to be of fine quality. Neverthe- 
less, it is Provincial and the rest of the 
house is comfortably contemporary. “But, 
you know,” Cyd says, “I kind of like the | 
change of pace.” 
For an entertainer who spends more 
time away from his home than he spends 
in it, Tony takes an inordinate amount of 
pride in his residence. 


Ox» a few months ago when he was 
singing in New York, he was ap- 
proached by an old nightclub buddy. | 
“Hear you’ve married a movie star and 
got a big mansion in Hollywood,” the 
crony said. “How can a foot-loose guy like 
you take care of such a plushy set-up?” 

Tony’s mind flashed back over the years 
when everything he owned was in his 
suitcase. “It’s simple,’ he said, “!'m mar- 
ried to an angel, and all we need to take 
care of the house is a song from me every 
now and then, and a dance from her every 
now and then.” 

His friend looked at Tony quizzically. 
“You been drinkin’?” he asked. 

“Never been more sober in my life!” 

Next day, he bought three oil paintings 
and. air mailed them to Cyd. Right now 
she’s trying to find room for them. 

(Cyd Charisse can be seen in MGM's 


modern screen 
fashions 


@ Lovely Maureen O’Hara acted as 
Chairwoman for the voting for the Modern Screen 
Fashion Star medal awarded to Playtex 
Magic-Controller girdle by unanimous decision. 
New and wonderful—favorite of Hollywood 
stars—this girdle slims you as nature 
intended and is as comfortable as your own 
skin. It features a non-roll top, that stays 

up without a single bone or stay, and invisible 
“finger” panels for firm abdominal control. 

It washes in seconds, dries like a miracle. 
Maureen wears the Magic-Controller girdle 
‘under her casual, career and formal clothes. 
Universal-International’s Technicolor War 
Arrow is Maureen’s forthcoming film. 
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’ Umbrella, about $8. 


Rhonda Fleming in Sherbrooke’s 
glamorous, all-weather, all-purpose 
pyramid coat of velveteen that is 
spot-resistant and water-repellent. 
Striped taffeta lining—also with 
Milium lining in contrasting colors. 
Black, red, purple, turquoise, dusty pink 
or gold. About $50. 


Smart cover-up for your footwear in 
rain, sleet or snow—Rain Dears 
Deluxe by Lucky—Norlon plastic boot 
that is clear, tough, long-wearing and 
feather-light (triple-thick, non-slip 
soles). Easy-on-and-off bow-tie tape 
and snap fastenings. Universal-Fit, 

for all types of shoes; S.M.L. or XL. 
Fashion-Fit, for cuban or high heels, 
S.M.L. Each complete with plastic 
pouch, about $2. Rhonda is in 
Paramount’s 3-D Technicolor film, 
Those Redheads From Seattle. 

Rain Dears Available At Shoe, ~ 
Notion and Rainwear Counters 
Everywhere. 


In gala holiday mood—Jan Sterling, currently in Paramount’s Alaska Seas, 

poses in Max Wiesen’s date dress of lush rayon.peau de soie. A full skirt flares from 
the flatteringly tucked and molded hipline. A glittering rhinestone shoulder 

pin accents the cut-out neckline. Self belt. Black only. Sizes 12% 

to 2234. About $11 at Bullock’s, Los Angeles; Fries & Schuele, Cleveland; 

Marshall Field, Chicago. Hosiery—the new 12 gauge, 66 denier nylons in the latest 
Cinerama date-time color, Cine-beige by Gotham Gold Stripe. $1.95. 


MORE > 


the | 
flattering 
look 


™ The season’s gala clothes call for true figure 
glamour—these bra styles by Lovable are the perfect 
answer. The exciting costume jewelry is by Capni. 


. 


OO A LTTE 


Top: This bra called Add-Vantage features smoothly 
stitched cups that are invisibly lined with soft 
Foamette and backed with jersey to give a fuller 
bosom look. Especially designed for the in-between 
cup size. White embroidered broadcloth—also 
white or black acetate satin. Strapless, white broad- 
cloth only. About $2. Capmi’s glittering rhinestone 
Pavé balls. Earrings, $3* and $6*. Necklace, 

$8*. Bracelets, $8* each. 


Center: For your budget, Budget Beauty, a bra that 
features four-section cups and circular stitching. Sea- 
foam, white, pink, blue, lilac, black or yellow-rose 
broadcloth. Also in white, pink or black in nylon or 
acetate satin. About $1. Fringed, gold-plated mesh 
String Bean earrings with pearls, $3*. Pearl and 
thinestone studded bracelet on gold-plated metal, $6*. 
Matching necklace—not shown, $6*. 


Bottom: new and exciting, Bra-leen, a combination 
bra, waist-cinch and garter belt. Lined, embroidered 
nylon-sheer bra and front panel, power net sides 

and back—feather-light boning. Adjustable back closing, 
removable straps. White only. About $5. Capri’s 

-black jet and golden bead necklaces, $2* to $5*. 
Earrings, $2*. Matching bracelets—not shown, $2* each. 


LOVABLE BRAS AND . CAPRI COSTUME JEWELRY 
AVAILABLE AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND 
SPECIALTY STORES 

-*Plus federal tax 
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D0 WOMEN WANT TO BE FOOLED? 


Or . 


Do they want to believe that fancy “salon” 
creams and fancy prices can actually do more 
for their beauty? The truth is, as any derma- 
tologist can tell you, it isn’t how much you pay 
for a cream that benefits your skin. One of the 
most important things is how deep the cream 
penetrates. AND NO CREAMS AT ANY PRICE CAN 
PENETRATE DEEPER THAN WOODBURY FACE 
CREAMS MADE WITH PENATEN. Woodbury now 
makes a special low-price offer to introduce you 
to the magic of Penaten! 


What is Penaten...what does it do? 


As you can guess from the name, Penaten is a pene- 
trating ingredient. It carries the cleansing and softening 
oils in Woodbury Creams deeper into your pure open- 
ings—deeper than these oils have ever penetrated before! 


With Penaten at work, WOODBURY COLD CREAM actu- 
ally loosens hidden dirt and cosmetic particles that would 
otherwise lodge in your pore openings and cause tiny 
bumps and blackheads. You'll see your skin cleaner, 
brighter than ever before — not just in your imagination, 
but in your mirror! 


If your skin is dry and flaky, WoopDBURY DRY SKIN 
CREAM with Penaten penetrates deeper to help replace 
the natural oils your thirsty skin needs. You'll see rough 
flakes and dry lines fairly melt away under your finger- 
tips ... your skin alive with new radiance, new young- 
looking softness. 


What’s more, your nights of sleeping with a ““buttered- 
up” face are over. Woodbury Creams, with Penaten, 
penetrate so quickly — five minutes care is all you need! 


Woodbury Dry Skin Cream 


712° size Ge plus tax 


limited time only 


just hopeless nomads 


a faith for my child 


(Continued from page 60) own way. Yet I 
remember from my own early days that 
children brought into the realm of religion 


‘tend to stumble through it in beautiful in- 


nocence at first. They make their own 
interpretations of what they see and hear, 
such as are suitable to their thinking and 
make sense in their little worlds. 

I remember this story of my husband’s 
childhood. When he was about Melanie’s 
age he was fascinated by the hymn sing- 
ing in church. Someone, about this time, 
gave him a teddy bear, one of those fluffy, 
brown ones with button eyes set close 
together. A few days later his mother 
asked him what he had named it. He re- 
plied, “Gladly.” Curious, she asked where 
he had gotten such an odd name. 

“Why, don’t you remember?” he asked. 
“We sing about him in church every Sun- 
day. ‘Gladly my cross-eyed bear!’ ” 

If it hasn’t struck you yet, what he re- 
ferred to was the hymn line, “Gladly my 
cross I’d bear.” 

It is perhaps more than just strange 
that this endearing mistake, born of the 
love of a child for his toy, is to me 
as warm and encouraging a sign as any 
sermon I have heard that there may be 
a greater beneficence to life than we sus- 
pect. The inborn faith of children may 
yet be our strongest proof that we are 
not, as our intellects tend to persuade us, 
flickering briefly 
somewhere and somewhen in space-time. 


T SEEMS to me that when I was a small 

girl we asked fewer questions than 
children of today; perhaps the perplexi- 
ties of life entering the home via radio and 
Tv accounts for the greater curiosity of 
the current crop of youngsters. We of my 
day were more sheltered and consequently, 
I sometimes think, more secure. : 

Of the first church I can remember, an 
ancient, small edifice with beautiful Nor- 
man and Saxon arches in Sussex, England, 
I can recall not the sermons of the ven- 
erable preacher, but only the smells of the 
musty pews, the burning candle fat and 
our damp clothes on a rainy Sunday 
morning. It was not that I wasn’t in- 
terested, I’m sure, but rather that the 
reedy voice of the pastor dealt in senti- 
ments phrased in a manner unclear to me, 
and even when understood, of remote 
significance. His words hummed and 
sometimes even sang in my ears, but con- 
veyed very little meaning. Yet out of this 
came a love for the thoughtful tranquillity 
of the church. It was nice to go. You felt 
goodness enter into you and you were 
sure as you left that you were once more 
a very good little girl. 

I was a much more ardent churchgoer 
when I was fifteen, but not, I think, as 
good a little girl. Along with every other 
young miss in the boarding school I at- 
tended, I was in love with the curate, a 
dark young man of imposing’ tallness 
whose sonorous voice held us transfixed. 

This was in Bristol and we used to 
march by twos (in a “croc” as we called 
it) a full three and a half miles to church 
every Sunday, but no one uttered a word 
of complaint. It was the curate’s job to 
teach the classes for confirmation and it 
was difficult to remember what he said, 
because we were not listening to his words 
—just to him. He could have told us any- 
thing. 

He must have conveyed the right intelli- 
gence because we were confirmed as mem- 
bers of the Church of England. Yet just 
a few short years later I was undertaking 
to study Catholicism, and just before or 
after this, Christian Science. This was 
during the war. I was tremendously moved 


72 by what was going on and impelled to 


find a comforting spiritual foundation for 
my life. 


WE WERE undergoing the bombings in 
England when it began to dawn on me 
that I had not seriously considered faith 
in my plans up to this time. I had gone to 
church, I had been a believer by rote, but 
I felt, with some panic, that I had been 
untouched inside. I think now that this 
attitude was a phenomenon peculiar to my 
generation, one brought up between two 
world wars and witness to a rather de- 
plorable era in man’s history. I remember 
at least one way this affected the young 
people on our level, the fading middle 
class gentry of England. It was traditional 
among us that church socials and tennis 
teas were the sort of activities through 
which you met proper young men. But 
somehow the proper young men were no 
longer turning up at these functions. You 
met them now in the outside world, in 
industry and in professions. Into the out- 
side world we girls went. 

But before this happened, and while 
living in London, an aunt of mine, a wom- 
an of deep Episcopalian piety, gave me 
a prayer book which I accepted thank- 
fully and greedily scanned for solace. My 
disturbance was great and events were 
aggravating it constantly. One morning 
I would see volunteers removing bomb- 
ing victims from blasted dwellings with 
calloused preoccupation. The next morn- 
ing I would be asked in church to join the 
congregation in prayers for the enemy— 
the men who had murdered these people. 

On Salisbury Plains I stood one after- 
noon watching our soldiers drill and train. 
It came over me then that when their 
sergeants got through teaching them how 
best to kill, their chaplains would instruct 
them in love and kindness. To consider 
men capable of this state of human culture 
as worthy of God’s attention was difficult, 
to say the least. To rationalize the horror 
of what my eyes were seeing daily, with 
the salvation I must spell out on Sundays 
for those who were committing the hor- 
rors, set up a conflict of emotion that left 
me unhappy and shaken. In my craving 
for a spiritual lift I not only read my 
prayer book but touched on both Catholi- 
cism and Christian Science. I read what 
I could, I questioned friends of these be- 
liefs. I would think for a period that I 
had found what I sought—and then I 
wouldn’t be sure. 

I kept asking myself questions I could 
neither answer, nor allow to go unan- 
swered. Are we but envelopes carrying 
the seed of life and destined to be tossed 
aside when we have delivered our quota? 
Have I, with all my thoughts and inward 
stirrings, no more significance, universally, 
than a plant which turns to the sun? In 
my prayer book, in talking to my friends, 
I was trying to see past the ritual of the 
devotions they described to the source of 
it all. Would I ever? 


"HERE was much to muddle my think- 
ing those days. In England we were 
eating soy bean sausage, powdered milk 
and eggs, and similar make-do foods on 


PHOTO CREDITS 


Below you will find credited page by 
page the photographs which appear in 
this issue: 


4, 5, 6, 8, 13, 14—The Sands Hotel, Parry, 
Beerman, Snyder, Scott, Wide World; 31— 
Wide World; 32—The Sands Hotel; 34, 35— 
Wide World, Bennett; 36, 37, 38, 39—Trindl 
and Woodfield, FPG; 40—RKO; 43—MGM 
(Apger); 46, 47, 48—Beerman, Parry; 49— 
RKO; 50—MGM,; 54, 55—Scott, Snyder, Beer- 
man, Globe, The Ambassador Hotel; 56—Scott; 
58, 59—Beerman, Parry; 60—Columbia (Lipp- 
man); 67-70—Engsted, Green, Opée. 


an austerity diet. 
Ireland to make a picture, just across the 
water a few miles, I saw pictures of a din- 
her given by the Italian legation there in 
which fresh mountain trout, rich beef, but- 
ter, thick cream and fabulous desserts 
were among the dishes served. And this | 
was at a time when the Italians were sur- 
rendering to us! 

I didn’t begrudge the Roman diplomats 
their heavy-laden tables. I have been to | 
Italy and know that for millions there dur- 
ing the war life was just as meager, or | 
even worse than for us in England, and | 
that all of us would eat well if we could. 
It was just another puzzling aspect of hu- 
man affairs. Did it make no difference to 
heaven that of two men who prayed to it, 
one feasted and the other starved? 

We were living in an altogether hectic 
period during those days. Nobody seemed 
to be sticking to the old values, not even 
the young man I was planning to marry. 
He seemed to place no importance at all in 
using ordinary common sense to keep 
among the living. A pilot with the British 
Transport Command at the time, he would 
send word through from France that he 
was coming into London for a date. The 
appointed day would arrive, more often 
than not foggy and rainy, but in he would 
fly in a borrowed plane—once in an old 
crate that had been condemned as unair- 
worthy. Then we would go out to a night 
club considered “safe” from the German 
buzz bombs because it had a deep subter- 
ranean entrance. We never seemed to 
notice that after you entered you then 
climbed upstairs and actually had noth- 
ing between you and the sky but a glass 
roof. That’s the way we were. But after- 
wards I would think about it and tremble 
at our recklessness. 

Despite the consideration I was giving 
other faiths at the time, when Tony and I 
were married it was in my old church. 
The wedding was held at St. George of 
Hanover in London. I think that in the 
moments of the ceremony, standing in the 
lovely old interior of this venerable place 
of worship, and listening to the time-hal- 
lowed service I was more spiritually sound 
than ever before in my life. 


PzrHaes I can convey the magic of this 
moment to Melanie, and of those other 
moments in our lives when hope and love 
surge so strongly within us that we are 
convinced God must be very near. 
Perhaps I will tell her of a moment in 
Hawaii when I was there to work in From 
Here To Eternity. On the windward side 
of the Island of Oahu I found a lonely 
beach where sea and sky melted together | 
in color and form so breathtaking that you 


could only marvel at it. Lying on the sand | 


as glory streamed across the heavens was 
like being in church and seeing the music 
of an organ rather than hearing it. 

Here it was soon easy to forget who I was 
and wonder what I was. Out of my won- 
dering I got no sign, no proof from above. 
But, something within me seemed to ask, 
why was I permitted to see this beauty, 


. to be so close to it, if I were not also a part 


of it? And could such beauty be born 
out of anything short of Someone’s di- 
vine love for it? 

I had been wondering all my life... 
where shall I go to find Him? How shall 
I address Him? And here He could be. 


He had found me out and here He could }** 
be. He was spreading the miracle of 1. 


Himself from horizon to horizon. 


Out of these moments, I must tell Mel- }, 


anie, must come the answers to her | 


questions. Perhaps men have known about }, 


this for many thousands of years. And | 
this may be why it was written long ago 
and carried down to us: “Lift up thine 
eyes to the hills from whence cometh all 
strength.” END 

= | 


But when I went to § 


the happiest time 


(Continued from page 38) Without a mur- 
mur, baby Wilding, whose blue eyes are 
beginning to turn his mother’s shade of 
violet, fell off to sleep. 

“Ym glad there’s nothing wrong with 
him,” Liz said. 

“He’s just tired,’ Mike said. “After all, 
we've been flying since Wednesday.” 

“So am I,” Liz said. 

Wilding kissed her on the cheek. “Lie 
down. Have a bit of a rest.” 

A few moments later, the phone began 
to ring. Friends knew of the Wildings’ ar- 
rival from the radio and the afternoon 
newspapers. Now, they were phoning to 
welcome them to England. 

Wilding, pretty well knocked out him- 
self, bore the brunt of this assault by 
telephone with his usual calm and aplomb. 

The only thing that disturbed him was 
a phone call from his parents, Henry and 
Ethel Wilding. “It was supposed te be a 
surprise,’ he explained later. “Liz and I 
brought the baby to England to show to 
my parents who are really getting on in 
years. We were going to ring them and 
say, ‘Well, here we are, the three of us.’ 
But they’d heard about our plan before we 
ever left California.” 

After talking to friends and relatives, 
Wilding spoke to the London newspaper- 
men. One of the reasons the actor is so 
well-liked by the press is that he has 
always been cooperative and thoughtful. 

Unlike many American film stars who 
use studio press agents to run interference 
for them, Mike Wilding Has never been 

_stand-offish. To him, newspapermen have 
always been friends, and he’s always glad 
to talk to them. 

_ This time he was no different. When 
they rang to ask if they could drop by for 
a fast minute or two, he said, “We’d be 

delighted.” 

* Liz, of course, loves to sleep—“I’m nat- 
-urally lazy,” she claims—and when the 
‘reporters got to the Wilding flat, the young 
| wife was off somewhere in dreamland. But 
‘not Wilding. 

“How long are you going to stay in 
_London?” he was asked. 

' “We're over here for six weeks,” Mike 
said. “Strictly a holiday. No pictures.” 
' “How is Mrs. Wilding?” 

Mike grinned. “Exhausted. Out cold. 
Fast asleep.” 

“Was it a rough trip?” 

“Not particularly. Michael is usually so 
‘good. Hardly ever cries, but when he gets 
‘tired you can’t stop him. He was very 
tired. I’m sure the other passengers will 
testify to that.” 


WV mPiNe went on to explain that Liz 
hadn’t had a vacation in six months, 
‘that after the birth of the baby she had 
‘gone directly into Elephant Walk as a re- 
‘placement for Vivien Leigh and then she 
} had done Rhapsody for MGM with Vittorio 
‘Gassman. 

| As for him—well, he’d just finished 
Torch Song with Joan Crawford. 

“As soon as we find a nurse,” Wilding 
‘said, “Elizabeth and I will probably take 
off for the Continent.” 

A few days later, Liz hired an Australian 
nurse for Junior, and the Wildings were 
ready to embark on their European holiday. 

“We tried very hard,” Mike says, “to 
get on the jet to Rome, but all the reser- 
vations were filled, so we caught an ordi- 
Mary aircraft. 

“We'd both been to Rome before. In 
fact, Liz knew the city much better than 
[. We checked into the Grand Hotel, saw 
the sights for a few days, and then flew 
out to Madrid.” 

Elizabeth Taylor is a well-traveled girl, 
jut she’d never been to Spain before. She 
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and Mike were looking forward to seeing 
their first bullfight. 
“T thought I was going to like it,” Liz 


_ says, “but I got sick.” 
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“She just couldn’t take it,’ Mike adds. 
“Too much blood, too much gore. After 
the first corrida, she left the arena. I 
stayed and watched. I’d read so much 
about bullfights. I wanted to see one.” 

The next morning, after a week away 
from little Michael, Liz said she wanted to 
fly back to London. She was homesick 
for her baby. 

The birth of a son has wrought a marked 
change in the personality and outlook of 
Hollywood’s most beautiful actress. 

She is no longer the flighty, unpredict- 
able girl of yesteryear. She has matured 
into a steady, easy-going, young woman. 
Much credit, of course, must go to Michael 
Wilding for this. In Madrid, for example, 
when Liz began to worry about Junior, 
Mike said, “Darling, we’ll simply catch the 
plane to London tomorrow morning.” 

Reassured by her husband’s promise 
and attitude, Liz stopped worrying and 
enjoyed a wonderful night. The following 
afternoon, she was back in Grosvenor 
Square, and little Michael lay cuddled in 
her arms. 


ILDING is a sensitive man who under- 
stands the moods and meanderings of 


his wife. He never pressures her, never 
disturbs her with problems or crises. He 
takes everything in stride. At the bullfight 
in Madrid when Liz got upset, Wilding 
merely said, “You go ahead back to the 
hotel, dear. You'll be all right.” No fuss. 

Wilding never reports his working prob- 
lems to Liz. He has well-balanced values 
and having been married to an actress 
once before for ten years, he knows what 
upsets the female histrionic temperament. 

He has seen to it, for example, that Liz 
takes baby Wilding in her stride. There 
is always the tendency for a young wife to 
grow irritable and nervous after the birth 
of her first child. Unsure of herself, she 
worries and frets at the baby’s every sniffle. 

Mike has seen to it that Liz enjoys her 
baby. When she grew anxious about the 
little boy’s typhoid inoculations—Junior 
was “shot” before he went overseas— 
Wilding said, “Those things don’t bother 
babies.” Apparently he was right. 

When Liz expressed some fear that the 
child might not take to his new nurse in 
London, again her husband stepped in 
with a word of assurance. “This baby,” he 
announced, “likes everyone.” ~ 

In London when Liz expressed some 
doubt about leaving the child while she 
and her husband toured the Continent, 
Mike said, “The baby’s much too young to 
miss us now.” 
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There is never anything patronizing in 


Wilding’s tone or manner. Although he’s | 


twenty years older than Liz, he treats her 
as an equal. He makes all the major deci- 
sions but that’s only because he doesn’t 
want to trouble his young bride. He was 
raised in the European tradition wherein 
the man of the house rules the roost. 
When Liz and Mike were married two 
years ago, the consensus 
opinion was that the marriage would not 
last long. One writer in Stockholm, for 
example, told his readers: “Miss Taylor 


is young, spoiled and _ unsophisticated. 
Mr. Wilding is middle-aged, jaded, and 
continental. This combination rarely 
works.” 


of European | 


Now, read what this same writer had 


to say after Liz and Mike visited Stock- 
holm on their recent holiday. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Michael Wilding—she is Elizabeth 
Taylor, the American film star—arrived in 
Stockholm today. They are very much 
in love, and Mrs. Wilding looks more 
beautiful than ever. The couple do not 
behave like newlyweds. They seem very 
well adjusted to each other. In the past 
two years, Mrs. Wilding seems to have 
developed both mentally and physically. 
She is a little heavier than when I last 
saw her—not only in the body but also 
in the brain.” 

In Copenhagen where Liz came down 
with a supposed heart attack, a formerly 
critical journalist wrote, “The American 
film star, Elizabeth Taylor, is a most sen- 
sible young woman. When wild newspaper 
reports insisted that she had collapsed here 
because of heagtstrain, she said, “That’s ri- 


diculous. My back just hurt me a bit and | 


some massages took care of it very nicely.’ 
“Miss Taylor is not at all the zany, ir- 
responsible Hollywood actress the Ameri- 
can journalists would have us believe. She 
knows every minute what she is doing. 
“Miss Taylor and Mr. Wilding went to 


Kastrup Airport to meet their son and his. 


nurse.” 


ii has come to a very sensible conclu- 
sion about the relative worth of her 
marriage and her career. To her the most 
important thing is the security of her mar- 
riage—which is why you will never hear 
about her fighting or scheming for any 
coveted role. Whatever the studio wants 
her to do is all right just so long as it 
presents no threat to her family life. 

In London, for example, after she and 
Michael had visited Stockholm and Brus- 
sels, she learned that Larry Weingarten, 


a Metro producer was in town. Supposed- 
ly, Weingarten was bearing news about the! 


production of Beau Brummel, a film in 
which Liz is scheduled to star opposite 
Stewart Granger. 
“I don’t know as of this minute,” Liz 
told me, ‘“‘whether the picture will be made| 
here in London or back in Hollywood. 
And frankly, I don’t care just so long as' 
Michael and I aren’t separated.” Then she 
hummed four bars of an old tune, para- 
phrasing the lyrics into “Michael and me 
and baby makes three.” 5 
As of this writing MGM says _ that 
Beau Brummel will be shot entirely in! 
England which means that the three Wild- 
ings will probably remain abroad until 
Christmas or little Mike’s first birthday. | 
“T don’t care where I work,” Liz repeats 
“or if I ever work. I just want to be wit 
two guys named Mike.” 
Liz Taylor has come a long way since 
her first marriage to Nicky Hilton. Now 
she has the satisfaction of a mature hus 
band and a baby, and she is contented 
“Let her have two more children,” ond 
of Wilding’s London friends says, “and 
the chances are she’ll never make anothe: 
picture. This girl is beautiful but she also 
has brains. Compared to her family, he 


—— 


career means precious little to her.” END 


now let me tell it! 


(Continued from page 54) general, before 
we get on to the business at hand. Some of 
you may not like it—it is understandably 
difficult to sympathize too much with the 
troubles of the poor, poor movie star—but 
under certain conditions this is the truth: 
we are terribly vulnerable to what is called 
“bad publicity.” We are in no position to 
fight back. Our hands are tied. Our public 
relations people nearly always advise us to 
keep still and take it—it’ll blow over, 
sweetie. And if it doesn’t blow over sweet- 
ie, what then? You're in the public eye, 
sweetie, the public eye. It’s one of the pen- 
alties. 

Yes, it’s one of the penalties. But it’s an 
unjust penalty if you are the victim of 
false innuendo or the lie, big or little. It 
ean really hurt. It hurts you professionally 
and it hurts you personally, and I am just 
young enough—or perhaps naive enough 
—not to want to take it lying down. 

Most Hollywood writers are entirely eth- 

ical and conscientious, obligated by their 
own code to check their facts and not print 
what isn’t so. A few are not. These writers 

_ go on the theory that people would rather 
believe the worst. Virtue and normality, 
it would appear, are dull subjects. 

_ However, let’s go back to Terry Moore, 
and hear what she has to say about Mr. 
Cronin’s article. Mistaken as I may be, I 

. have no hesitation in taking the stand. 


[2 BEGAN with a picture, a picture being 
the part of any article that hits the eye 

| first. It was a picture of Bob Wagner and 
me on location in Florida for Beneath The 

- 12-Mile Reef, the 20th Century-Fox film 
- we were both working on. It is not an at- 
: tractive picture but it is a rather sexy 
one, something I hadn’t guessed when it 


. . . Here’s a gal with a name that 
should make her a fine wife: Sayno 
Moore. Sayno is a parttime sec- 
retary to Janis Paige. ... 

Hy Gardner, H. Tribune 


; was made. It’s the sort of print the studio 
; would destroy. But it wasn’t made by the 
7 studio. It was made by some photo service 
. or other. I don’t remember which one. We’d 
just finished the day’s shooting. I was dead 
; tired. My mother will tell you. But the 
_ photographer begged us for just a few 
|, Shots. And here it was. 
Linked to the picture was the first part 


|, Was merely publicity. 


|: had made that clear. The young man I was 
|, going with at the time may have thought 
|) So, too, but the consequences were not 
|, ood, anyway. He is of a social, conserva- 
|; tive Los Angeles family. He and his par- 
|. ents did not like either the picture or the 
ee UP. The result is the end of our friend- 
ship. 
4 A little later I read, somewhere, a letter 
at from a fan. She expressed the hope that 
Bob was not going to marry Terry Moore, 
|/that he would wait for someone “sweet and 
| wholesome.” Ouch! And I do mean ouch! 
1 Please, dear reader, don’t confuse what you 
see on the screen or glean from irrespon- 
| sible writers with what is the truth. Read- 
#/ing that letter, I felt like a femme fatale, 
,; complete with cigarette holder, slinky walk 
sand the rest. I’m not. I’m twenty-three. I 
\)Went to high school in Los Angeles and 
4 dated two nights a week. I live in West- 
| wood, near the UCLA campus, with my 
other and father and kid brother. I never 
) anything unusual unless being in pic- 
es is unusual. And even if I were what 
; Woman evidently thought I was, I’m 


| of Mr. Cronin’s article, tying Bob’s name | 
; to mine, although it did explain that that 


I thought, at any rate, that Mr. Cronin | 
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sure Bob Wagner could take care of him- 
self. Bob is a nice boy, certainly, but he is 
not—and I know he would agree—as naive 
as some writers have described him. 

Mr. Cronin has followed with a brief 
review of my career to the present, with 
which I cannot quarrel. 

Then he scores me with instigating the 
“sexy” phase of it, starting with the al- 
legation that, in order to get the part of the 
girl in Come Back, Little Sheba, I walked 
into the offices of Hal Wallis Productions 
with a sheaf of juicy pictures of myself. 
A moment later, I am quoted as urging 
publicists that this be the “sexiest pub- 
licity campaign on record,” then complain- 
ing because they wouldn’t even let me 
wear sweaters. 

What can I say? Mr. Cronin did not quote 
me. He did not even misquote me. What 
he wrote just never happened. 

We come now to my marriage to Glenn 
Davis, a football great; a marriage which 
has ended in divorce. Here is something on 
which, I think, I am a greater authority 
than Mr. Cronin or even than Mr. Cronin’s 
sources, whoever they may have been. 

The article states that, “As everyone 
knows,” Glenn was on the rebound from 
Liz Taylor, nursing a six-foot torch, and 
so forth. Well, not quite everyone. I didn’t 
know it. Nor do I know it not to be so. 
But if I may be permitted a guess, if either 
of us was on a rebound at the time of our 
marriage, it was I. 

In deference to taste, I can say of this 
only that before meeting Glenn, I had 
been in love with a man considerably older 
than myself—and may still have been in 
love with him. I honestly don’t know. I 
was confused. Many girls know how it is. 
But if there were doubts, I think you might 
say the scales were tipped when my friends 
urged the marriage with Glenn; we were 
such a cute couple, all that. It didn’t last, 
and I can see no point in dwelling on it. 


Buz THE next part of the article annoyed 
me so that I had an urge to flip my lid. 
“Then came a new kind of legend,” Mr. 
Cronin went on. “Once she (Terry Moore) 
was entertaining some family friends in 
her hotel suite during a personal appear- 
ance in New York. A dignified stranger 
appeared at the door bearing a lovely mink 
coat. ‘Mr. So-and-So sent this,’ he an- 
nounced. Then he tipped his hat and left. 
“A shocked silence followed. Terry has- 


tily explained that her businessman friend 
had taken her to the airport in Los An- 
geles. She had left her mink cape in his 
car, and he dispatched it across the conti- 
nent by messenger on the next plane. 

““Himm,’ said the old friends politely. 
But it was an awkward moment.” 

No, Mr. Cronin. There were no awkward 
moments until your little account of the 
incident appeared. You are inferring, not 
reporting. 

What Mr. Cronin is trying to say is that 
my friend bought me the mink coat and 
had it delivered to my hotel in New York. 
In fact, he might as well have said it. The 
less interesting, fuddy-duddy old facts of 
the matter are these: (1) it wasn’t a mink 
coat, it was a mink cape, and it still is— 
the only piece of mink I own; (2) I bought 
it from what I made out of my first radio 
show—nobody else bought it; (3) every- 
thing happened exactly as I explained it— 
and as Mr. Cronin has explained it, only_ 
behind his hand and out of the corner of 
his mouth; nor was the happening so ex- 
traordinary; (4) there was no shocked 
silence; (5) nobody said, “Hmm”; (6) it 
was not an awkward moment. 

The article resumes: “The wealthy friend 
didn’t particularly approve of Terry’s all- 
out sex campaign (sic)—though he’d never 
noticed her till she embarked on it. He 
actually put the kibosh on one press agent’s 
stunt. Terry’d been all set to demonstrate 
that a girl could be dressed—more or less— 
in one handkerchief if that handkerchief 
were artfully draped, but the tycoon said 
it ‘wasn’t dignified. Regretfully, Miss 
Moore declined to pose.” 

Again I have to fall back on numerical 
refutation. There is no other way. (1) My 
friend had, as observed, noticed me a long 
time before anything resembling an “all 
out sex campaign” had been bestowed on 
me; (2) He didn’t “approve,” but simply in 
the way no friend would approve of this 
happening to a girl he liked; (3) there was 
nothing “regretful” about my declining to 
pose; rarely, if ever, have I seen the word 
“regretfully” used with such license or less 
regard for truth. The stunt was suggested 
to me. I didn’t want to do it and told my 
friend. “Just tell them you won't,” he said. 
And I told them I wouldn’t, and I didn’t. 


R. CRONIN’S next piece of fiction occurs 
two paragraphs later. He writes that 
I said to a woman columnist: “I’ve got a 
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terrific body, why not promote it?” My 
best recollection—and a pretty good one, 
it is—of that incident is this: The woman 
did report in her column that I said it. My 
publicity man promptly wrote her a letter 
to the effect that Terry-never-said-that- 
why-did-you-say-she-did? The columnist 
replied that if I would write her a letter 
denying it, she would retract the item. I 
promptly did so. The item was never re- 
tracted. But neither did I ever make the 
remark. 
And after that, it says here, I became 
“the favorite of a half-dozen young oilmen 
from Texas who would fly to Hollywood in 
their private planes just to have a long J} 
date with her.” There was only one oil- §- 
man from Texas—just one. 
Later: “She posed for some of the most 
sizzling art to come out of the studios. She | 
pitched in enthusiastically on the sweater 
layout to end all sweater layouts, illustrat- 
ing degrees of sexiness that can be 
achieved.” 
The first statement was not documented. 
As for the second—there aren’t many things 
you can do with a sweater beyond putting 
it on, are there? 
There follows more talk about the sex 
build-up, an obsession of Mr. Cronin’s, to- 
gether with the observation: “But no 
Hollywood career has been successfully 
sustained by sex alone.” Mr. Cronin, you 
force me to say this: I was nominated for 
an Academy Award; one of the youngest 
actresses, if not the youngest, ever to be 
so honored. In all honesty, is that “sex 
alone’? 
It is difficult, it is even impossible, for 
me to take issue with Mr. Cronin’s article 
in the places where it generalizes. There 
is nothing to meet head on. But where he 
has deigned to be specific, it is all very 
like a screen door; the appearance of sol- 
idity—and full of holes. 
On a few points, I think that he is right, 
and here his article taught me something, 
for which I am grateful. He remarks that 
I want to be all things to all people, that 
I try too hard to please. It is true I don’t 
talk football to a musician or vice versa, 
but still that is an evasion on my part. I 
know what Mr. Cronin means and maybe 
I do work a little too hard to keep every- 
body happy. 
He describes the Paramount publicity 
office as furious at me over insisting all 
future press material would have to be 
cleared through my personal agent, then 
goes on to say that the same publicity office 
denied me use of a studio dress from 
Paramount for a party. “Two minutes later, 
Terry was in (the publicist’s) office sob- 
binges ter 
May I say three things? Permission to§™ 
wear a studio dress is obtained through an §% 
executive named Bill Meiklejohn, not in 
the publicity office. Mr. Meiklejohn granted §% 
me permission. I did wear the dress. Apart } 
from that, Mr. Cronin is batting 1.000. y 
In Mr. Cronin’s next breath, I am in San 
Francisco on a personal appearance. Nicky §*: 
Hilton has flown up to see me. (My mother | 
was there, too; Mr. Cronin didn’t mention 
it.) But I have pledged the publicity man 
accompanying me to secrecy. “I don’t want), 
it out that he’s up here,” Mr. Cronin has) ra 
me say. | 
“An hour later,” writes Mr. Cronin, “the| 
publicist overheard her (me) on the phone. 
She was telling Louella Parsons all about 
how Hilton had come to San Francisco tom: 
see her. It was the same old story of Terry; 
wanting to please.” 
It was months and months after that Sa 
Francisco trip that I even met Louella Par: 
sons, let alone talked to her on the phone 
That is not fascinating, I know; it is merely 
the truth. 
There are only a dozen lines left in Mr 
Cronin’s article. They are all rathe 
complimentary to me, so I can’t very well 


: 
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either confirm or deny them. 

But there is a little more to say. If I were 
you, I would be asking myself at this point: 
Well, what Terry Moore says here may be 
true, but if it is why in the world should 
a reputable magazine print what is not? 
What would be the point? And besides, 
where there’s smoke, isn’t there fire? 

Nor would I blame you for asking. I 
don’t know myself. I can only guess. One 
thing I am sure of is that MopERN ScrREEN 
would not deliberately distort facts, 
through malice, to sell magazines, or for 
any other reason. I know the magazine 
and its editors too well for that. I think 
they were convinced that what they had 
was in essence the truth, and that they re- 
garded it as provocative material. And I 
imagine it is, to speak realistically, a tribute 
to shrewd editorial judgment. It was some- 
thing people would read. For example, I 
first saw it in Lone Pine in California, on 
lecation with Tyrone Power for King Of 
The Khyber Rifles. A writer showed it to 
Ty, who laughed at my concern, looked at 
the picture and the title, and said: “This is 
one I'd read. Don’t feel too bad about it.” 

Maybe, as. I said at the beginning, I 
should have taken this one: kept my mouth 
shut or my pen‘still and let it blow over. 
But just for once, I wanted one of us to 
talk back, to see if the consequences will 
be so dire after all. 

So far as MopErRN Screen is concerned, 
Im not afraid of retribution. They have 
the power to hurt me for sticking pins in 

. one of their own stories, but I do not think 

' they will use it simply because they also 

_ had the honesty to let me stick away. What 

_ other repercussions may come, I do not 
know. 

But this I do know; so many of us in 
Hollywood live in fear of antagonizing the 

_ press. You can’t blame us, any more than 
you can blame the press for writing what 


Clifton Webb's film, Dreamboaft, is 
being booked all over France under 
the title, Le Grand Seducteur, the 
big seducer. When told of this fact 
recently, Webb shook his head. 
“My,” he said, “how strenuous!" 


. they believe to be so. A star who enters 
voluntarily into stardom waives her option 
to a wholly private life. It is part of the 
| game. If you yell every time you’re hurt, 
¢ you're a crybaby. To most misrepresenta- 
; tions and mistaken inferences, you should 
, keep still. But some time, somewhere, the 
|) Moment comes when you should fight back. 
I don’t know how much Mr. Cronin’s 
|. essay cost Moprern Screen. It cost me the 
| friendship of a young man I liked very 
; much. I don’t know how widely believed it 
\) was. I have heard that a denial never 
|, catches up with an allegation. If that is so, 
\, this article of mine won’t be very effective. 
|; But there are one or two things, I think, 
to be said for my side of the Terry Moore 
| legend. Mine is a first-hand account, not 
|; a second-hand. 
.; I don’t mean to sound holier-than-thou. 
|; Mr. Cronin’s suppositions about my atti- 
\stude toward the so-called “sex build-up” 
4, (I much prefer to think of it as glamour) 
are not entirely in error. To be perfectly 
honest, when I was.typed as a 100 per cent 
,, Campfire Girl, I looked with envy on this 
sort of thing. And if I am again fitted for 
a blue jean bit, I may envy this and want 
;) it again. (I am, of course, speaking profes- 
y sionally, as an actress, not as a person; that 
should go without saying, although it 
“t doesn’t always.) 
4 No, I am hurt only secondarily by what 


,|;Was incorrect or twisted in this “report.” 
k {My basic sense of outrage—and believe me, 
| Tsay this not from personal rancor but 
om a grievance of principle—is that I 
as hit from the dark, where I could not 


ge or strike back _ END 
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happy the bride. . . 


(Continued from page 31) “She was furi- 
ous. She said she had heard nothing about 
a scandal. No magazine was going to run 
her life. If she wanted to kiss Lex Barker 
off, she’d do it. If she wanted to marry 
him, she’d do that, too. Who was Moprern 
ScrEEn to tell her what to do? 

“Immediately, I bought a copy and read 
the article. It seemed fair enough to me, 
because it is true that when Lex and Lana 
arrived in Europe, many people thought 
they must be married. When they learned 
that they weren’t, there was a great deal 
of talk. That’s what the article said, and 
it was correct. 

“Lana knew before she left the States 
that if she wandered all over Europe with 
Lex there would be plenty of gossip. Her 
studio warned her against it. Her agent 
warned her against it. Publicity men told 
her it wouldn’t look good. Schemes were 
worked out. Maybe Lex should travel 
under an assumed name. Maybe it should 
be said that he was going to Europe io 
organize an independent film company. 

“Responsible executives knew that Lana 
and Lex could not travel together with 
impunity. But Lana has defied advice all 
her life. Characteristically, she insisted 
upon touring Europe with Lex. 

“When Movrern Screen broke the story 
of their journey and its effect on movie 
fans overseas, Lana must have known in 
her heart that she shouldn’t have scoffed 
at her advisers. 

“In the meantime, she started work on 
The Flame And The Flesh in London, 
while Lex went to work on a picture in 
Italy. Now, make no mistake about Lex. 
He always wanted to marry Lana, and he 
always said so. I guess he called long 
distance every day from Italy. Certainly 
he must have investigated all the legal 
angles concerning marriage there. 

“A funny thing. While Lex was pres- 
suring for marriage, Lana kept telling 
newspapermen in London that she and 
Lex were just good friends, that she did 
not contemplate marriage in the near fu- 
ture. Now, I honestly think she meant that. 
I don’t think she intended to marry Lex. 
I think the one thing that crystallized her 
plans was that article in Moprern Screen. 

“She would marry Lex, and then where 
would Moprrn Screen be? I think the 
magazine helped her resolve the decision. 
Of course, Lex flew in one weekend and 
met her in Maidenhead, and I guess that’s 
when they really decided. But I honestly 
feel that if she hadn’t read that story, 
these two would not be married. 

“Maybe I’m crazy but I know Lana 
fairly well. She’s a creature of moods and 
quick decisions.” 


Ow much or how little MoprERN ScrEEN 

had to do with Lana Turner’s decision 
to marry Lex Barker in Turin, Italy, on 
September 7, no one will ever know. But 
after denying for months that she planned 
to get married, Lana went ahead and did 
it for the fifth time. She certainly didn’t 
do it to spite this magazine. She did it for 
love and because she is afraid of loneliness 
and always has been. 

Like her fourth wedding ceremony to 
Henry “Bob” Topping in 1948, this one was 
distinguished by confusion. It was sup- 
posed to be a secret. It turned out to be 
as secret as the Alps. 

On a Friday, Lex and Lana visited the 
State Attorney’s office in Turin and applied 
for a marriage license. This move was 
tantamount to buying spot announcements 
on every radio network in the world. 

It gave the clerks the entire weekend in 
which to tell their friends that the Ameri- 
can film stars planned to get married. 

As soon as that license was filed, the 


news was flashed everywhere. News asso- 
ciations wired their offices in Italy to send 
reporters and photographers to the City 
Hall in Turin. They knew the lovers would 
have a civil ceremony, since Italy is a 
Catholic country, and the Catholic Church 
does not recognize divorce. 

Incredible as it may sound, Lana and 
Lex imagined that when they slipped into 
the City Hall on Monday, the only wit- 
nesses to their wedding would be their 
two lawyers, Luciano Salza and Guido 
Abrasino, and the man who was perform- 
ing the ceremony, Municipal Assessor 
Emilio Bachi. 

In fact, they had left their three children 
(by previous marriages) at the Villa Prima 
Sole, in order not to attract too much at- 
tention. 

Lana even covered her face with a hand- 
kerchief as she slipped into the City Hall 
with Lex not far behind. Surprise of 
surprises! The City Hall was jammed with 
eager, waiting, clamoring photographers. 

Lex raged at the photographers. Lana 
screamed, “Get out. We don’t want any 
photographers. All of you get out.” The 
photographers merely grinned and began 
shooting. “If the photographers don’t get 
out of here,” she threatened, “I just won’t 
get married.” The men bore down on 
Lana. They ganged up so close to her that 
she flung herself at an open window to get 


modern screen 
gets the new year 
off to an exciting and 
early start with lovely 
janet leigh 


on the cover 


of the january issue 


on sale 


december 4. 


a breath of fresh air. The Italian lensmen 
refused to be denied. They began to wave 
copies of the Italian legal code which 
permits them “picture rights.” 


F INALLY Lana agreed to pose for pictures, 
and the brief ceremony got under way. 
Emilio Bachi, who officiated, wore a green, 
white, and red sash—the colors of Italy— 
and translated the proceedings into English. 

Showing very little emotion, Lex and 
Lana exchanged shield-shaped gold rings. 
Instead of placing them on the third finger 
of the left hand, they slipped the rings on 
the little fingers. They seemed anxious io 
get the whole thing done. 

Lana, who has dyed her hair back to its 
original brunette, wore a pearl grey dress, 
a ribbon of the same color tied around her 
hair, a long, orange topcoat, black, lac- 
quered sandals, and a double strand of 
pearls. : 

Lex wore a blue summer suit and a 
black tie. At one point in the ceremony 
when Lana said, “I will,” she grasped Lex 
by the wrist and pressed her handkerchief 
to her mouth. That was the only unusual 
bit of action in the proceedings. 

Lana gave her age as thirty-two and 
Lex gave his as thirty-four. 

After the ceremony, the couple kissed, 


then hurried into their car, and were 
driven to the Villa Prima Sole (First Day- 
light) some fifteen miles outside Turin 
where Lana’s ten-year-old daughter, 
Cheryl, was playing around a fishpond 
with Barker’s two children, Lynn, also 
ten, and Alexander, six. The villa is owned 
by a wealthy Italian textile manufacturer 
who turned it over to the newlyweds. 


They spent their wedding night there, | 


but they were disturbed by telephoning 
newspapermen. Lex answered the phone. 

The following day the United States 
Consulate in Turin absolved itself of all 
legal responsibility for the Barker-Turner 
marriage. It is customary for United States 


citizens abroad to inform the consulate J 
when they decide to take such a step as } 
marriage. But Lex and Lana, of course, F 


are not customary people. 
In fact, several Italian officials are still 


wondering how Lex got anyone to marry J. 


him and Lana in Turin. According to ar- 
ticle 89 of the Italian Civil Code, 300 days 
must elapse before a woman’s divorce be- 
comes final and she is entitled to marry 
again. Lana received her Nevada divorce 
on December 15, 1952. She was married 
to Barker on September 7, 1953, two months 
earlier than Italian law permits. 

One Italian lawyer explains that “the 
law in Italy, particularly as interpreted by 
the courts in Turin, is extremely elastic. 
Don’t forget that it was in Turin that 
Roberto Rossellini cleared his way to 
marry Ingrid Bergman. Besides, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barker are American citizens, and 
their lawyers requested an exemption from 


the statute in ‘question, and it was granted. ] 


There is no doubt about it. For better orf 


for worse, these two people are legally 
married.” 
All of Lana’s fans, and she has millions, 


certainly hope that the legality of her afth§, 


marriage is never questioned. The legality] 


of her second marriage was. Lawyers dis- 
covered that she was married to a man§ 
who already had a wife. Steve Crane hadj 


told Lana that he was divorced. He wasn’t. 
After legally ridding herself of Steve, Lana 
married him again in Tijuana. 


[488 has been impetuous all her life. 
This readiness to obey impulse, this 


constant putting of heart before mind, is, 


the reason for so much marital disaster. 
But perhaps with Lex, her luck has turned 


Certainly, they enjoyed a good honey-§ 


moon. After one night at Villa Prima Sole 


they put their children on the train tcf 


Paris while they drove. 


It is rather difficult to have a honeymoor§ 


and look after your children properly ai 


the same time. In Paris, Lana had a talkf 


with her mother, Mildred Turner. 


Mildred had brought Cheryl over tf 
London and had stayed at the Dorcheste:§. 


with the child. When Lana went off ic 
Turin for her marriage, Mildred had re- 
mained behind in Lana’s Paris apartment 


“I had a very bad cold,” she explained§, 
“and my doctor wouldn’t let me go to th. 


wedding. But when Lex and Lana got it 
Paris, we talked things over, and we de- 


cided that it would be best if I flew hom,” 
with the children. For a while, Lana had” 


thought she would put Cheryl in school iz 
Switzerland, but you know how plan! 
change. 


“TI took the three children and we leff, 
Paris one Saturday. Sunday, we were bacl§ 


in Beverly Hills. I turned the two Barke; 
children over to their mother, and Chery} 
had dinner with her father in his nev 
Luau restaurant. 
kids were in school. 

“Tex and Lana were very happy whet 
I left them in Paris. I don’t know hov 


long their honeymoon was, because ther#} 


were conferences about her new picture 
the one she’s making with Gable, Th 
True And The Brave. 


x ~ = Popo a2 


By Monday all threg~} 


“Anyway, she has a lovely apartment. 
It’s a new one, and new apartments are 
rare in Paris. I certainly hope they’re 

- going to be happy. All brides should be 
_ happy.” 
In Hollywood, as usual, everyone is ask- 
ing how long Lana’s fifth marriage will 
_ last. One columnist says that disenchant- 
_ ment has set in, already. This particular 
_ newspaperwoman believes that Lana mar- 
| ried Lex because she couldn’t get out of it. 
| She, too, believes that the aforementioned 
Mopern Screen story, plus several others, 
made Lana realize that she could not flout 
public opinion. She attributes the marriage 
to expediency, not to love. 

This, of course, is the pessimistic view. 
Some observers believe that the marriage 
will last as long as three or four years. 

No one—and this is a sorry observation— 
expects that this will be Lana’s last mar- 
riage. In fact, one week after the lovers 
arrived in Paris, Sheilah Graham said in 
her column: “Lex Barker hired a press 
agent in Paris to keep his marriage on an 

_ even keel. Because, believe it or not, there 
' are rumors already.” 

At Lana’s studio, the official reaction to 
her marriage was, “No comment.” 

Arlene Dahl, Lex’s second wife, was a bit 

_ more talkative. She said, “I’m sure they’re 
_ going to be very happy. They are exactly 
' right for each other.” 


When a girl's toes stick out of the 
j shoes, she's in style. When mine 


stick out I'm a bum. 
i: Arthur Godfrey 


(One of the basic truths about Lex and 
| Lana is that they are faithful, constant 

lovers. In each of her marriages, Lana 
‘has played fair. She has never flirted, 
i mever suffered from a marital disease, 
‘ known as “the roving eye.” The same is 
true of Barker. With his first wife, Connie 

' Thurlow, he was the epitome of fidelity. 
i | Ditto with Arlene Dahl. 


Hy then, do these two people count five 
| divorces and one annulment between 
them? 
_ The sad answer is that Lana never tired 
4 of her husbands. With the exception of 
2 Steve Crane, they tired of her. 
i Lex’s two wives felt much the same way 
about him. Arlene Dahl, in fact, claims 
, that she never wanted to marry Lex in the 
( first place, but that she finally and regret- 
}' fully succumbed to external pressures. 
Since Lex and Lana are extremely well 
‘' attuned to each other, and since they have 
‘Jearned a great deal from experience, it 
7. may well be that their marriage will last 
| much longer than anyone expects. 
»” “The key,” according to one of Holly- 
|; wood’s leading agents, “may lie in the suc- 
hs or failure of Barker’s acting career. 
|, Lana, of course, is a big success and has 
*' been for years. It is almost impossible for 
{ two acting careers to thrive, side by side, 
‘in the same household. The rate of prog- 
i ress varies with individuals. And after 
i} ‘twenty-five years in Hollywood, I’ve come 
“to one conclusion; the most dangerous oc- 
cupation known to man is marrying a suc- 
‘cessful motion picture star. Look at the 
men who have tried it. These guys couldn’t 
2 a go of it. Is Lex Barker better than 
: 


‘any of these, more tolerant, more under- 
“standing, more knowing? 
“With all my heart, I hope he is. In my 
mind, however, I know he ain't.” 
_In short, everyone in Hollywood wishes 
x and Lana loads of good luck, and this 
not an idle platitude. If ever two 
people deserved and needed luck, these 
are the handsome, charming, wonderful 
END 
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this is a monster? 


(Continued from page 41) believable. Late 
in the summer, for example, he was seated 
in the 20th Century-Fox commissary deny- 
ing to a reporter that his responsibilities 
as a husband and father rested heavily on 
him. He intimated pretty strongly that he 
went his own sweet way avoiding com- 
pletely the cares and troubles of domes- 
ticity. Just then his wife, Dorothy, phoned. 

Like millions of American mothers with 
frayed nerves, praying for strength to hold 
out until mischief-laden children were 
back in their classrooms, Dorothy thought 
she wasn’t going to make it. Their two sons, 
Jim, twelve, and Chris, ten, had been in 
her hair ever since they got up. “And I 
can’t stand it any more!” she ended. 

Now Bob was in the middle of shooting 
River Of No Return, with Marilyn Monroe 
and Rory Calhoun. Because of injuries to 
both Marilyn and Rory the picture was 
behind schedule and the whole company 
was working hard to catch up. Besides, 
Bob was Bob. Was he going to let Dorothy 
dump two rambunctious boys on him? 

Naturally not. Naturally he would shrug 
off his wife’s plea and say, “Too bad. We 
all have our troubles. Right now I’m busy 
and the kids are yours.” You leaned back 
and waited for him to say it. 

But he didn’t. Dutifully and consider- 
ately, he talked to his wife. “All right,” he 
said. “Throw the boys into the car and send 
them to the studio. I’ll take care of them 
for the rest of the day.” 

What’s this, a new angle on Bob? You 
ask him and he dismisses your query with 
a wave of his hand. “Ah, they won’t bother 
me. I won’t even know they’re here.” 


Bz Ir isn’t a new angle. It’s an old 
angle and it’s becoming obvious. It’s 
repeated too often. When Bob went to 
Canada, to Banff and Jasper National Park 
for the outdoor scenes in River Of No Re- 
turn, he took Dorothy and their baby 
daughter, eighteen-month-old Petrene. A 
Hollywood resident on the same train said 
he saw Bob many times, holding the baby 
on his shoulder and lulling her to sleep, 
seating her on his lap in the dining car 
and carefully feeding her, and shepherding 
Dorothy and the baby every time they 
walked through the train. 

“Tt’?s a brand new life with every breath 
I draw,” Bob is fond of saying. “Who can 
worry about things?” This is the popular 
conception of him—a fellow who lives for 
himself, who doesn’t know what’s going 
on around him, and doesn’t care. There 
was a director on one of Bob’s pictures 
who believed this. When an electrician up 
on a catwalk accidentally shifted a flood- 
light noisily during the filming of a scene, 
the director furiously ordered that he be 
fired on the spot. No one suspected that 
Bob, languidly breaking out of his role, 
was paying the slightest attention to what 
was going on. But when the electrician 
walked off the set Bob reached for his 
coat and lazily strolled away, too. 

The director chased after him. “Where 
are you going?” he demanded. “I haven’t 
called a break yet. We're not through 
with the scene!” 

Bob kept on walking. “You haven’t got 
a crew,” he said, without even turning his 
head. “Can’t make a picture without a 
crew.” 

“We've got a crew!” the director ranted. 
“There! Look back.” 

“Not a complete crew,” said Bob. “Can’t 
make a picture without a complete crew.” 

The director wasn’t stupid. He didn’t 
have to mull over Bob’s words to get the 
idea, but he was an egotist (which he isn’t 
any more, by the way) and no actor was 


80 going to get the best of him. He reported 


Bob to the studio heads. The studio heads 
held a meeting and made a decision. Late 
that afternoon the director’s assistant 
knocked on Bob’s door. The crew, a “com- 
plete” crew was waiting to go ahead. But 
Bob hadn’t finished yet. The assistant di- 
rector relayed Bob’s question to the direc- 
tor. 

“Mr. Mitchum wants to know if it is a 
happy crew,” he said. “Mr. Mitchum thinks 
its unwise to work with a crew unless 
every member of it is happy.” 

The director threw up his hands and 
that was the beginning of his reformation. 
He apologized to the electrician whom he 
had already restored to his job. Word was 
sent to Bob who returned without the 
slightest hint in his expression that any- 
thing unusual had happened. 


HERE are dozens of stories of this kind 

that could be told to show that Bob 
fabricates when he makes of himself a 
hard case, insensitive to his fellow men. 
He has demonstrated the opposite so thor- 
oughly that the working people in the 
studios feel that he can do no wrong. 
You’d feel the same way if you were one 
of them and knew that when the director 
feels like bawling out someone it will 
never be you. He has long since learned, 
as have all Mitchum directors, that when 


| SAW IT HAPPEN 


I was having 
dinner at my 
aunt's home in 
Westport, Con- 
necticut, when my 
cousin, who is a 
policeman there, 
came into the 
house and shout- 
ed, “Ma, put on 
some more maca- 
roni. We have 
company.” é 

My aunt was delighted to welcom 
Tyrone Power and Linda Christian. 
They were playing at a Westport 
theatre, and had asked my cousin 
where to find a good place to eat. 
Naturally, he took them home! 

Joseph Assante 
Bronx, New York 


he loses his temper the safest fellow to 
yell at is Bob himself. All that happens 
then is that Bob yells back. But if the 
director turns on someone he doesn’t con- 
sider important enough to defend himself, 
and especially when his wrath takes an 
unreasonable direction, he may have to 
close up shop. His star may take a walk. 

This is not the complete story of Bob 
in his relationship to those with whom he 
lives and works. This would class him as 
just another of those stars who defend 
the small fry because they like to be 
known as “very democratic.” With Bob this 
sort of pose is unnecessary. Without try- 
ing, he is as democratic as an old pair 
of socks. By instinct, he is for the little 
guy, but he is not unaware that the big 
guy has a job to do, too. He has been 
steadily gaining stature in the eyes of his 
directors because when the moment comes 
for the cameras to roll—he delivers. 

To say that his acting is good is to 
enter the realm of opinion. To reveal that 
he spends from two to four weeks with 
every script, studying it until he knows not 
only every word, but all the flavors they 
could possibly come in, is just repeating 
somebody’s claim. To add that a lot of 
people think he should have his name on 
some of his scripts as a writer because he 
has contributed so much to the dialogue 


and plot, is quoting opinion again. But 


| 
] 


there are some facts about his value as an | 


actor which can be given in the form of 
cold figures. 

He practically never misses a line. In 
River Of No Return he had 184 speeches 
and delivered every one without a flub. 
A more exciting demonstration of his 


amazing memory took place during the | 
filming of White Witch Doctor in which | 


he starred opposite Susan Hayward. The 


script required that he speak a whole page | 


of dialogue in Bakuba, an African dialect. 
His speech was typed out phonetically in 
English and handed to him at nine o’clock 
in the morning. To one unfamiliar with 
Bakuba, as Bob was, it meant nothing but 
a couple of hundred odd, guttural sounds. 
A half hour later he was in front of the 
camera, tearing off his speech without a 
mistake, and without any idea of what any 
sound meant. 


[see is no use in trying to get Bob 
to admit that he is a pretty good fel- 
low, hard working, and with decent in- 
stincts in his possession. You can’t even 
trap him into it. “Say, I heard that you had 
a good record when you worked at Lock- 
heed before you got into pictures,” a 
cameraman once told him—almost accus- 
ingly. “You were there more than a year. 
You couldn’t have been as breezy and un- 
concerned as you keep pretending.” 

“Aw, they only kept me on because I 
was frozen on the job by war regulations,” 
Bob replied. “I was horrible.” 

Yet, some of the fellows who worked 
with Bob at Lockheed remember that after 
starting as an unskilled hand he was soon 
in charge of fifteen men. You don’t get 
supervisory jobs like that lounging around 
and ducking your responsibilities. 

Bob’s wild and incriminatory stories 
about himself give interviewers a weird 
time. Last winter, a reporter spent two 
hours with him over a luncheon table and 
failed to get one statement from Bob that 
wouldn’t be practically libelous if it were 
printed. He finally put away his pencil and 
pad with the weary remark that he hadn’t 
a thing to write—the interview was a 


failure. For the first time since they had | = 


sat down, Bob grew serious. 

“You’re stuck, huh?” he asked. 

“Sure,” the reporter replied. “There’s 
nothing here I can use.” 

“Tell you what,” offered Bob. “Come to 
dinner at my home. Sit down with the 
family. Talk to anyone. Look at anything 
you want to. Ask anything you like. If I 
don’t make sense ask my wife, the boys, | 
the maid. Somebody ought to give you a 
straight answer.” 

Sometime later a friend asked the re- 
porter if he had had the dinner with Bob. 

“I did,” the reporter said. “I got a good 
story of Bob as he is with his family, 
when he is relaxed and at home. And | 
when it was time to go he realized it 
was cold outside and I had come without 
a topcoat. He insisted on lending me one 
of his. But I had to promise not to put 
that in the story.” 

All over Hollywood, you run across fel- 
lows with little tales like that. There is the 
publicity man at RKO who was rushed to | 
the hospital for an emergency appendec- | 
tomy. He knew Bob but didn’t hear from 
him until the day he was getting ready 
to leave the hospital. Then the telephone 
rang. 

“What do you plan to do now?” Bob) 
wanted to know. : 

“Oh, go home and recuperate for a week 
or so before I go back to work,” was the | 
reply. 

“How are you going to recuperate?” Bob 
asked. “You’re a bachelor and you live 
alone. You’ll probably bust your stitches 
trying to wait on yourself. What yous 
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better do is come to my place till you’re 
on your feet. I’ve got a wife and a maid. 
They'll take care of you.” . 

Ivs a typical Mitchum gesture, but 
typically, nobody knew about it till the 
publicity man let it slip in an unguarded 
moment. Anyone who works with Bob 
knows that these are things he doesn’t 
want spread about. If you ask his secretary, 
Reva Fredericks, she'll tell you, laughing- 
ly, that he is a monster. But Reva is one 
of the best-informed and most capable 
secretaries in Hollywood and she doesn’t 
have to stay with Bob Mitchum. Everyone 
knows she has been called by every agent 
in town to come to work for one of their 
stars at twice the salary Bob can afford 
to pay her. Why doesn’t she leave “the 
monster”? Her answer is “No comment.” 
But other people have already commented. 
They say her employer is soft and easy- 
going whereas the average star reacts to 
professional worries by turning into a 
nervous, carping taskmaker. No one has 
ever seen Bob nervous or in a tantrum. 


Little by little, Hollywood is catching 
on to the well known Mitchum and 
the little known Mitchum. And Bob is 
becoming aware of it, too. His attitude that 
nothing is important, much less himself, 
earns the skeptical stare more often than 
not. But he still keeps on. A man who has 
known him ever since he came to Holly- 
wood pointed out that he must keep on. 

“Bob, in a sense, is the victim of his 
intelligence,” said this friend. “If he were 
a less intelligent man he could accept his 
fabulous rise as a natural consequence of 
superior artistry and talent. But Bob can’t 
fool himself that way. He remembers 
exactly how much luck had to do with it 
and he knows that if it were not for a 
few fortunate twists of fate he still might 
be living in the chicken coop he had to 
clean and cover with tar paper for his 
bride when they first came to California. 
When Bob waxes cynical he is hooting at 
his own success. Bob, the man, loves to 
rib Bob, the star, maybe to make sure they 
both keep their feet on the ground.” END 


friend of the family 


(Continued from page 51) encroaching 
jungle of wild orchids and gardenias. Up 
the street, you must drive carefully or risk 
getting hit by Bob Mitchum as he backs 
out the trailer he keeps in front of his 
$75,000 hut. The next hazard is a pair of 
oversize dogs, a boxer and a police dog, 
who roam the area, looking for people who 
do not belong there. They belong to Vic 
Mature, who also makes life dangerous for 
trespassers by pitching practice golf balls 
up the canyon. Relatively few people are 
hardy enough to reach the top by the an- 
cient road that leads to the many-acred 
estate of June Allyson and Dick Powell. 
Esther and Ben have the best, the most 
authentic Harly American farmhouse we’ve 
ever seen (and we’ve seen enough to start 
-a new New England.) They don’t have a 
bed George Washington slept in, but they 
have everything else. They have a pool so 


big the tides come and go in it. It’s a far - 


ery from the one in which Esther broke 
cement every time she took two strokes. 

You’ve heard about the homes of movie 
stars? Well, let me tell you! 


- This one has a television set in every 


room, a projection room built in for home 
movies. It has two nurseries for the chil- 
dren. And yet, it’s a home where an em- 
broidered sampler would not be amiss. 
There’s no butler who precedes Esther as 
she comes into the room, to announce: 
“Miss Esther Williams, MGM star of Easy 
To Love and other extravaganzas.” No, 


‘ Esther and Ben are, despite the million- 
! dollar atmosphere, plain “folks.” 


One time Jim had a golf date with Ben, 


and next thing you know, she’s on the 
phone inviting us over for a costume 
party: “Everybody come over and wear 
housecoats and pajamas!” 

. Then, out of the deep freeze comes a 
beautiful buffet supper. She’s an excellent 
cook, specializing in American and Amer- 
icanized dishes. A typical buffet might be 
ham and turkey, strawberries Romanoff, a 
salad (we've kidded her by calling it “salad 
with chlorine roquefort dressing right out 
of the pool”) and later, coffee and a great 
pie, homemade a la E. Williams. 

You can get waffles all day long at the 
Gages, but one thing you'll never get is 
seafood. They don’t dig it. Once, they 
found us sitting over a seafood dinner and 
Esther asked, in awe: “What are you eat- 
ing? Live bait?” 

At a typical party, you may find Janet 
Blair (whom we all call “Poo”) and her 
new husband, Nick Mayo, Virginia Bruce 
and Ali Ipar, Donna Reed and Tony Owen, 
David and Jane Wayne, Dick and Winnie 
Wesson, the Backuses (who else?) and Dr. 
Raymond La Scola, the babies’ pediatrician. 
At one party in the backyard, the good 
doctor and Esther roasted individual 
squabs for each of us. We had wild rice, 
garlic toast, that salad and Cherries Jubilee. 

The men wore blue jeans and the gals, 
pinafores. Ben showed up in a white suit. 
Jim took one look at the long man in white 
and dubbed him “The Good Humor Man.” 
I noticed his vanilla was dragging. Esther 
wondered, “Where are your chimes?” 

Then we saw some color movies of their 
trip to Hawaii, and behind-the-scenes film 
of Esther’s two films, Pagan Love Song and 
Fiesta. 

For one Photographers’ Ball in Holly- 
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DON’T LET UGLY 


wood, Esther and Ben had our whole gang 
dress up as waitresses and waiters from 
their restaurant, The Trails. There were 
eight men and eight girls. We used dark 
make-up from head to toe, and the girls 
wore pretty, dainty, revealing costumes. 
We may not have been the most elegant 


| dad didn’t care much for traipsing around 


| 
19 


a golf course, so he readily accepted 
|| Esther’s invitation to hang around the pool, 
while the boys played golf. She entertained 
‘1 him all afternoon, chatting and swimming 
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* and diving. 


Later, as Jim and his dad were driving 
home, the elder Backus exclaimed, “Say, 
that girl who’s married to the tall feller 


‘ with the cigar—she can really swim. Now, 


if she’d like to come on back to Cleveland 
for a spell, we might fix it so she could give 
an exhibition at the Athletic Club. I’d buy 
her a dinner and maybe she could do 
herself some good.” 


y‘STHER and Ben are constant party- 
— givers and will use any excuse to 
vite over eight or ten people. Esther will 

out and buy a beautiful housecoat, say, 


gals there, but we certainly overpowered 
the rest of Hollywood’s great names by 
sheer numbers. 

Incidentally, Keenan Wynn was in our 
group. He had worked all day, and then it 
took him five hours to get his make-up 
on. He wore white eyebrows and a white 
mustache over jet black make-up. Jim 
took a look at him and screamed: “Man, 
you look like a negative!” A photographer 
came and snapped our pictures, and then 
poor Keenan collapsed from sheer fatigue. 
We dragged him home and off to bed. 
After five hours of arduous make-up appli- 
cation, he never did get to the party. Esther 
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never runs out of ideas for costume parties. 
Once, when she appeared to be stumped, 
Jim laughed her out of it by suggesting 
she marinate herself and come as a herring. 


artIES for sheer fun aren’t Esther’s only 

hobby. Each year she is hostess for 
fund-raising affairs for babies blind from 
birth. All the stars help her, but she is the 
sparkplug. Moreover, she devotes many 
hours a week teaching these children to 
swim, and she donated a pool. Jim does lots 
of charity work during the year, and when 
they are needed, Esther and Ben always 
rally around. 

Esther loves to laugh, even at her own 
expense. Jim once said: “She’s the only 
hostess I’m afraid of. I saw her hug Ben 
and break three of his ribs!” 

And when Jim called her “the world’s 
wealthiest barracuda,’ her laughter was 
the loudest. 

There’s a running gag about Esther’s 
housekeeping instincts. She never comes 
to our house when she doesn’t hang up her 


_ coat, roll up her sleeves and start emptying 


ashtrays, carrying trash to the incinerator 
and tidying up even where everything has 
just been tidied. At such times, Jim will 
say: “Esther, why don’t you go down to 
the garage and bring up two cases of soft 
drinks? Oh, and on your way back, don’t 
forget to mow the lawn!” 

She'll be on her way before she lets out 
a roar of laughter and cries: “Hey, what 
am I doing?” Anent the same trait, Jim 
says, “After Esther started coming to our 
home, I laid off the gardener!” 

She’s always lecturing me on what she 
calls my “silly, New York extravagances.” 
She tells me ways to save money and urges 
me to be thrifty. For instanee, I never have 
learned to drive a car, so I spend a fortune 
on cabs when Jim isn’t around to chauffeur 
me. Once, exasperated with me, she said, 
“Henny is the only person in the world 
who takes cabs to a drive-in!” 

Esther is a great floor sitter, and an 
articulate gesticulator, waving her arms, 
jumping up, striding and plopping down 
again during the narration of an anecdote. 
She also takes off her glasses when she 
swings into action. While she is “back- 
stroking” a story, she has broken a pair of 
glasses a day. 

But neither that, nor anything else, ever 
makes her lose her temper. She’s generally 
as sunny as a wheatfield in the noonday 
sun. When she’s really annoyed, she may 


_cluck her tongue and say: “Oh, honestly!” 


She prides herself (and who wouldn’t?) on 
her self-control. 


= loves to play tricks, but we’ve never 
known a practical joke by Esther to 
hurt anyone. When Jim first became the 
judge on the I Married Joan tv show, the 
shooting schedule was rugged. In one 
episode, I played Jim’s secretary while 
Joan Davis played his wife. 

When Esther heard this arrangement, she 
quipped: “Why don’t you announce your- 
self as Jim’s Other Wife from now on?” 

During that tough schedule, we usually 
got home after midnight pretty tired. One 
night, we shuffled into our enlarged 
cracker box (really, it’s lovely) and found 
it shipshape. Candlelight softened our din- 
ing room. The table was set, and the aroma 
of good cooking emanated from the kitchen. 

Ben and Esther had stopped by, found 
us not at home, broken into our house, 
cleaned it, cooked the meal and set the 
table for our arrival. Now that’s a trick 
we'd like to have played on us every day. 
If she had the time, don’t think Esther 
wouldn’t do it. 

When Jim and I returned from summer 
stock in August, Esther had taken a photo 
still of a scene from Julius Caesar in which 


82 I played the Citizeness, had it blown up 


to mural size and papered one wall of my 
studio with it. 

Summer stock, too, was Esther’s idea. 

At the end of last season, Jim broke his 
toe in a nosedive into our sunken living 
room. He broke more than that; he broke 
both our hearts. Jim was to have taken 
advantage of the summer hiatus of I Mar- 
ried Joan, to appear opposite Judy Holliday 
in A Name For Herself. The accident killed 
that golden opportunity and about three 
other good roles. 

We were mooning over our fate in 
Esther’s house, and it was getting late. The 
later it got, the more morose Jim got. 
Esther wouldn’t let us feel low, but at the 
same time, this could have been an all- 
night crying session. 

“All right, Buster,” said Esther to Jim, 
“what are you playing now? The Man Who 
Came To Dinner?” Without a second’s hesi- 
tation, she continued: “And say, that’s a 
great idea!” 

It was. The wheelchair role of Sheridan 
Whiteside was tailored for Jim, and I went 
along to co-star as Maggie Cutler in the 
Rabbit Run Theatre’s production of the 
great George S. Kaufman-Moss Hart play. 
We broke all records, but we’d have just 
been sitting and squawking if it hadn’t 
been for Esther. 

Esther is very un-movie star with her 


IT HAPPENED TO ME 


When I was 
three years old, I 
was on a train 
with my parents. 
My mother took 
me into the dining 
car and ordered 
our breakfast. 
Then she had to 
leave me at the 
table for a few 
minutes and go 
back to our car. While she was away, 
I started to cry. 

When she returned to the table, 
Robert Taylor was holding me on his 
lap, feeding me my breakfast. 

Patricia McMahon 
Washington, D. C. 


friends. It’s heartwarming. We’ve never 
seen Esther “pull her rank” on anybody. 
Once in a while, she puts on her school- 
teacher face, especially when she sees 
youngsters out very late, hunting auto- 
graphs. She admonishes them for not be- 
ing home in bed. Even then, she’s more 
solicitous than stern. 

Once she got solicitous and schoolteach- 
erish about Jim. It was Jim’s first day at 
Metro, where he was making a picture. 

Jim was still at the make-up table at 
eight in the morning, when Esther bounced 
onto the set and buttonholed the director. 

“Now, I want you to let me know how 
Jim is doing. It’s his first day and I want 
everything to go right. If there’s anything 
he doesn’t do right, let me know. If there’s 
anything—” and so on. Jim slipped off the 
years and felt like a kid on his first day at 
school. 


¥F EsTHER is a devoted friend, she is a 
more devoted wife. and mother. You 
must have read reams about her in this 
respect. We can only add, “Amen.” To us, 
Esther is a Brahms lullaby played by Stan 
Kenton. 

Esther’s children round out the happiest, 
best-adjusted woman we know. She loves 
every minute of every day. She loves act- 
ing, swimming, her husband, her children, 
her home life, her social life, doing things 
with her hands, knitting, sewing, cooking, 
reading—but most of all, s s to laugh. 


She gets a big boot out of Jim’s ch 
acterization of “Mr. McGoo” which won | 
two Academy Award nominations for car- 
toons for Jim. The nearsighted old dodger 
peers into a washing machine (GE, says 
Jim), looks at the thrashing water and 
says: “Oh, that Esther Williams, what a 
sleek tuna—puts on a fine show.” Esther 
throws back her head and roars. 

And we've laughed over “girly” stuff. 
We discovered that the Gages and the 
Backuses own the same silver pattern, the 
same glassware, the same china. Since then, 
we pool our stuff whenever either tosses 
a big party. It takes us hours after a party 
to sort the “B” monograms from the “G”. 
Last Christmas, we received three dozen 
demitasse cups from Esther and Ben. Jim 
says it’s only because Esther could then 
borrow them for a big wingding. 

Esther is very generous. Every time a 
new swimsuit comes on the market, she 


gets one for me. I now have the best |, 


swimming wardrobe in the country. For | 


a girl who can’t swim a stroke, that’s |, 


pretty good. (Says Jim: “In fact, I think | 
she sinks.”) i 


When I worked at Metro in Caesar, |% 


Esther was on location and she turned over 
her sumptuous dressing room to me. She’d 
arrive at five, go into the dressing room 
and leave notes of instruction (how to be- 
have on the lot, how to turn on the shower, 
etc.) all over the place. It was an eye- 
opener each day, to arrive at seven, to 
find that Esther had been in, and had gone 
to location two hours before I arrived. 
She is always tipping me to rare bar- 
gains, for which she has an uncanny nose, 
has Esther. Hér home is filled with good 


buys in rare antiques, pressed glass and | 


other articles. She does her own market- 


ing when she can, buys her own clothes |} 


and every second best-selling book. I buy 
the other best-sellers, so we can swap. 
It’s a good thing, for neither of us ever 
gives anything back. 

She’s the only athlete I know who doesn’t 
particularly care for spectator sports. So, | 
when the men are off golfing, Esther and I 
are home knitting, chattering or cooking. 


FFICIENCY is another trait of Esther’s. |, 


She and Ben love to travel, and can 

be ready to go anywhere in five minutes. 
It seems that everything they own zips | 
up and has a handle. She has every con- 
ceivable traveling gadget including a light- 
weight picnic basket, so they can eat on | 
the run. We were at their home once when | 


she received a phone call to fill in at a |” 


benefit for someone who just couldn’t | 
make it. Within minutes, it seemed, they | 
were on the plane for San Francisco. | 

Esther can take spoofing; her sense of | 
humor about herself is legend. Yet, she can 
give as well as take. She doesn’t wise- 


crack at the expense of others. She’s too | 
kind to capitalize on another’s misfortunes | 
for the sake of a yock. But she can ad lib |}* 


an unforgettable line. 
Once, she was called to do a benefit at 


which every show business personality was |¥ 
present. There were Berle, Benny, Thomas, |). 
Kaye and many another comedy “great” 


preceding her on the bill. Stars, who just 
came on to take a bow and flit, were mak- 
ing the audience hostile when there were 


so many good “entertainers” waiting. It 


was a tough spot for Esther. She walked | 
out to face the waiting audience. It was | 
awfully quiet out. 

“Now,” she said, calmly, “if you'll just |: 
flood the joint, Pll go into my act!” 


She waltzed off to a thunderous ovation. | 


That’s our Esther Williams, the greatest 
gal in town. And we love her. Why 
shouldn’t we? We're ahead three “G’- 
monogrammed forks, two glasses, a best- 
seller .. . and our ashtrays are the cleanest 

lly wood i END 


(Continued from page 56) Then I might 
have had High Noon. I don’t know. They 
looked around for years for a young Gary 
‘Cooper, then settled on Gary Cooper. But 
who can tell?” 


AS For the anyone-can-act proposition, 
; Robertson hadn’t meant that anyone 
‘can be a star. “What I do say is that worka- 
day acting, journeyman acting, is one of 
the four or five easiest things in the world, 
-and the people who make a good living 
from it should say a hundred thank-you’s 
every night before they go to bed. Instead, 
‘some of them actually go temperamental 
and kick up a ruckus, never remembering 
‘they won't be missed around here. Now, if 
you're a cameraman or a make-up artist 
or an effects man, you might get away with 
it. Those people are specialists and they 
‘would be missed. But actors, generally 
‘speaking—except the genius and the es- 
tablished boxoffice draw—are a dime a 
dozen. So a guy has talent? So has another 
‘guy, waiting just outside the door. Besides, 
hat’s talent? There are players around 


‘know who they are. Me, I’m going to go 
‘ight on practicing with my left arm.” 
j Robertson apparently was not being self- 
‘deprecatory. A man with a rather heavy, 
masculine face, he has several more than 
one-and-a-half expressions plus a wide 
and unquestioned appeal for at least two 
‘audiences: the young and the admirers of 
virile, outdoor fare. They should serve him 
for a good’ many years to come. 
_ ‘Td play drawing-room stuff if they 
lasked me. They dish it out, I take it. But I 
‘wouldn’t like it.” 
_ Nor is it probable he will be asked to 
‘take it or to like it. The present formula 
is keeping the stockholders happy, both 
at RKO and at 20th Century-Fox, Robert- 
‘son’s home lot. 
_ “You know something?” Robertson re- 
‘sumed after a moment’s thought. “If you 
‘see a guy display temperament, you’re 
looking at a stupid guy. And an insecure 
guy, too. They’re like barking dogs. A dog 
‘that'll bark at you isn’t going to bite you. 
‘That’s the oldest saw in the world, I know, 
ut what I’m trying to say, is the dog’s 
trying to tell you net to call his bluff be- 
‘cause that’s all he’s got—a bluff. He doesn’t 
want a showdown and that’s his way of 
trying to prevent it. Keep coming at him 
and he’ll beat it. I've worked with a direc- 
tor like that, and there was only one thing 
in the world wrong with him. He didn’t 
know his business. So he had to keep that 
showdown at arm’s length. The dog to look 
out for is the baby that just peels back his 
ipper lip and looks at you.” 
_ Robertson, as most of his friends know, 
possesses a cracker-barrel wit, abetted by 
an adenoidal Oklahoma delivery, not un- 
like that of a friend and sponsor of his 
‘youth, Will Rogers. 
He launched into a disquisition on 
sidearms that for a moment, gave a pass- 
ing impression that Robertson had got him- 


als. But his knowledge of pistols and firing 

iques is authentic, the product of long 

dy and practice. He said he could beat 

9 the draw a man who had him covered, 

not because of any special manual fleetness 

out because his reflex in the matter would 

€ aggressive, whereas the other’s would 

be static. He derided the film gunman who 

fires like a man hammering nails. Seems 
i can’t hit anything that way. 


OBERTSON may have forebodings of ca- 
reer mortality, but he’ll be around for 
ell, anyway. Should his business ven- 


self mixed up with one of his film portray- - 


ture set him up comfortably for life, he 
would not check out of pictures. “Out of 
acting, maybe. But I’m crazy about this 
business. I went to enough trouble getting 
into it so why get out till I have to? There’s 
writing, directing, producing, a lot of other 
angles. But acting—” He shrugged as his 
old nemesis rose to confront him again. 
On the whole, this represents a change 
of thinking on Robertson’s part. As re- 
cently as a few months ago, his intimates 
believed that pictures to him were strictly 
a means to an end, the end being to return 
to Oklahoma and pick up the breeding of 
horses where he left off. He has not for- 
saken horses, but the horses will have to 
come to Hollywood, now. As of the last 
available returns, he was maintaining only 
four in California while fifty-odd cavorted 
on a friend’s ranch back home, waiting 
for him to send them their train fare. 
Perhaps the best male authority on Rob- 
ertson away from the screen is actor Kit 
Carson, his best friend in Hollywood. The 
Robertsons—Mrs. Robertson was Jacque- 
line Wilson—spend a lot of evenings at the 
Carsons’ home, playing canasta or chess or 
charades, and Carson has deposed at 
various times that Robertson is pretty fair 
at the first two and a brilliant livingroom 
mime—“the only evidence that he is an 
actor by profession.” Despite his light 
lunches, Robertson eats like a rhino when 
the mood is on him, having tucked away 
on a recent evening chez Carson half a 
chicken, a fried steak, cream gravy, mashed 
potatoes and two quarts of milk. “He 
wasn’t breathing very hard when he fin- 
ished,” Carson recalled. On the beverage 
detail, Robertson’s a no-liquor-no-coffee 
man but will belt down a Coke if the party 
is on the unrestrained side. His golf, which 
he has been working on for only a couple 
of years, is good and getting better. Carson 
believes that Robertson may give his busi- 


Today's best laugh: On Bob Hope's 
show Zsa Zsa ("Moulin Rouge") 
._Gabor mentioned she was wearing 
a new gown because she might be 
‘stepping out. "You," said the wide- 
eyed Hope, “haven't far to step." 


Earl Wilson 
N. Y. Post 


ness manager severe headaches. In theory, 
he lives on a modest allowance his man- 
ager doles out to him, but in practice he is 
chronically overdrawn, due to a weakness 
for certain charities. He is bitterly opposed 
to neckties, which he claims shut off his 
windpipe, but Mrs. Robertson is breaking 
him to that saddle by stages. The Robert- 
sons have a little daughter, Rochelle, 
closing in on twenty months. The other 
day, she said “Howdy,” just as Robertson 
has been drilling it into her. 

“Tt used to be,” Robertson said over his 
third flagon of milk, “I’d say ‘Howdy’ and 
she’d say ‘Daddy.’ Now I say ‘Daddy’ and 
she says ‘Howdy.’ We'll get together yet.” 
He had a few seconds of normal parental 
worry. “You know, you should have seen 
her at our party the other night. For the 
first time, I thought she looked beautiful. 
I’ve always thought she was a cute baby 
but never beautiful until then. You know, 
another thing, I hope she'll grow up to be 
tall. I mean, five-five, five-six, even five- 
seven, something like that. Small girls, 
small women, are cute but the real beau- 
ties—” he made an all-encompassing ges- 
ture, “—have that height.” 


IF OzEEzSON was born with quite a flossy 
handle—Dayle LyMoine Robertson— 
which he curtailed and edited “as soon as I 
was old enough to read.” 

He went to school in Oklahoma City, 
graduated from Oklahoma Military Col- 
lege in Claremore, and met Will Rogers, 
a friend of his parents. Something almost 


Modern Screen’s ARMCHAIR SHOPPER 


Here’s a handy way to shop for those 
Christmas gifts you've been meaning to 
buy ... as well us for the things you 


want for yourself. Just pick out the 


items you want in this column, send a 
check or money order to the address 
shown ... and the postman will deliver 
the merchandise right to your door. You 
couldn’t ask for an easier, more pleasant 
way to shop! 


OPENED 


NEW COCKTAIL RING . . . PRESTO, IT’S 3 RINGS! 
This triple treat is the most versatile 
sparkler around town. Closed it’s a smart 
cocktail ring, detach the simple clasp and 
you have three fine bands that can be worn 
as guard rings or singly. Center band has 
finely cut simulated rubies, sapphires, dia- 
monds or emeralds mounted in sterling. 
The two guard rings set with simulated 
diamonds. $3.95 (tax included). 

Sanlys, Dept. MS-12, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


FOR ALL ABSENT-MINDED MEN (and aren’t they 
all) this dapper dachshund is a natural. 
Made for over-night parking (or even dead 
storage) our pet Rover has ample room for 
a ring, watch, keys, coins, bills and a wallet 

. a place for everything that’s dumped 
out of a guy’s trouser pockets onto the 
dresser. In glazed pottery, dachshund 
color, 6” long from tail to nose. $2.75. Max 
Schling Seedsmen, Inc., 538 Madison Ave., 
Dept. 679, New York 22. 


Genuine Cultured Pearls 


Not imitation, but true cultured pearls from 
the waters of the deep Pacific. Set in hand- 
some sterling silver mountings. Now avail- 
able in two styles: 

The two-pearl ring...... $3.95 

The three-pearl ring. ....$4.95 
Prices include federal tax. Order by mail to- 
day. Please mention ring size. Gift boxed. 
Guaranteed, of course. 


H. C. Paulk, Dept. R-18, 304 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
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came of that. Rogers wanted to take the 
young Dale to Hollywood at a time when 
he, Robertson, was just learning to rope 
and bulldog on the family ranch. The up- 
shot was that the Robertsons decided he 
wasn’t quite ready for it but they did men- 
tion dramatics school to Rogers, who 
vetoed the notion so promptly and em- 
phatically that Robertson has shied from 
the idea ever since. 

“They want you natural in Hollywood,” 
Rogers said in part. “The drama coaches 
will put your voice in a dinner jacket and 
most people like their grits and hominy in 
everyday clothes.” 

At Oklahoma Military, Robertson was 
a really nervous athlete, racking up 
twenty-eight varsity letters, all told, at 
such assorted pastimes as football, bas- 
ketball, baseball, boxing, tennis, golf, 
swimming and polo. He even had a little 
time left over. This was devoted to the 
study of law. Summers, he was variously 
a shipping clerk, a jackhammer operator, 
a cowboy and a trainer of polo ponies. 

Most of this came to an end in Septem- 
ber, 1942, when Robertson became a unit 
of the United States Army. Starting as a 
private, he moved up to first looey with the 
332nd Combat Engineers battalion at- 
tached to General Patton’s Third Army, 
and by and by took a dose of enemy mor- 
tar fire in one knee. That sent him back to 
Fort Bragg and nine months of treatment, 
including an excruciating period when doc- 
tors thought the leg would have to come 
off. But two operations fixed it—there is 
not even a suggestion of a limp today— 
and in February, 1946, he was back in 
civilian life, more or less ready to begin 
beating his head on Hollywood’s disinter- 
ested portals. 

The portals should have been easier to 
open. In the early stage of his Army career, 
Robertson was stationed in San Luis 
Obispo, not far north of Los Angeles, and 
came down to Hollywood one day to have 
his picture taken to send. to his mother. 
Well, the photographer, a woman propheti- 
cally named Parsons, thought so much of 
her effort that she stuck it in the window, 
and right away all these agents began 
dropping Robertson notes having to do 
with motion picture employment. 

So when Robertson got his separation 
papers, he immediately wrote the same 
‘agents, who couldn’t have cared less, now 
that the first team was back in the lineup. 


R oeRrson had an optional career, but 
with infinite wisdom he declined it. 
He might have been a fighter. He was a 
good amateur boxer in the Army and a 
fairly good pro later on, and he looks it, 
but that way of making a living shouldn’t 
happen to a werewolf. 

So Robertson went around to the end of 
the Hollywood line and started all over 
again. 

In all, Robertson made the trip from Ok- 
lahoma to Hollywood ten times. The first 
nine times, he struck out or fouled out or 
scratched an inconsequental hit down the 


third-base line, represented ise modeling 
jobs at a cool $40 a week. 

But he had been creating a foundation 
in the event lightning was really looking 
for him hard. He had made tests at Fox 
and Metro and Warners, without setting 
any executives on fire, but not calling for 
defumigation measures either. In night 
classes at UCLA he was learning the busi- 
ness—all but acting. 

One fine day a producer named Lee 
Brooks, who had considerable confidence 
in Robertson but was not making a film 
at the time, introduced him to agents Ned 
Marin and Charles Feldman, who signed 
him, took him over to Fox for a test. 

That story has the soggiest payoff of the 
season. The test was terrible and Robert- 
son wasn’t hired. 


IT HAPPENED TO ME 


I was selling 
papers at Sky 
Harbor Airport 
when a tall man 
stepped off a 
plane and paused 
for a moment 
while a photogra- 
pher took his pic- 
ture. He noticed 
me standing there, 
I guess, and said 
to the man with the camera, “Say, fel- 
low, destroy that picture and get one 
with this boy and me instead.” 

He’s a great guy, as well as a great 
actor, that Jimmy Stewart. 

Russell McKnight 
Phoenix, Arizona 


After that, for no very clear reason, 
Agent Marin brought him around to see his 
brother, Producer Ed Marin, and Ed Marin, 
still for no very clear reason, hired him to 
play Jesse James in an item called Fight- 
ing Man Of The Plains. 

It was a small part—nearly as small, for 
instance, as that of Guy Madison in Since 
You Went Away—but it attracted the same 
kind of attention. 

Well, you can’t let a thing like that pass, 
not if you're head of a studio, and before 
you could say Find-me-the-chowderhead- 
who-let-this-kid-go, Zanuck had signed 
him. Nice seven-year deal, sealed on No- 
vember 9, four years ago. : 


JL ESOS saw Robertson, correctly, as a 
star of rugged stripe, nursed him along 
slowly, and wound up with a straight flush. 
But he never did instill in him any great 
reverence for the art of acting—or rather, 
for acting as an art. 

“The man in the street is going to get 
wise some day,” Robertson is reported to 
have said, “and storm the gates. We'll have 
to defend our jobs with pikestaffs and 
grape. It’s a wonder it hasn’t happened 
yet.” 


He has added: “And it’s so true that goo! 
looks or great ability haven’t muen to di!” 
with it. It’s something no one can define” 
and Joe Blow is just as apt to have it a 
Ty Power or Bob Mitchum. The lucky thin. 
for us is that this seldom occurs to Jo 
Blow. If it did, it’d get mighty crowded 0} dl 
this here now island.” 

Robertson met the present Mrs. Robert e 
son on a picture set. They lobbed how-do! 
you-do’s at each other and then forgot a/@' 
about it. Literally. At their next meetin,/t! 
neither had the faintest recollection of th)” 
incident. But that oversight was cancelle# 
in a hurry. ils 

Today they live in Reseda (a part of th® 
San Fernando Valley uncomfortably fel! 
away from anything but Van Nuys) in i 
three-bedroom GI house that Robertsof!! 
furnished in modern. pore 

There are the German shepher™" 
and, within striking distance, the horse C. 
Thunder, a Morgan; Tightwad and Do 
quarter horses; and Jim Dandy, describe!* 
by a scholarly breeder as half thorough} 
bred, half saddle-bag colt. usc 

In the classic tradition, Robertson lik«! who 
to hunt and fish, to ride, of course. The 
there’s this golf deal. That leaves Mr|* 
Robertson at separate times a golf wido} dois 
and a studio widow but never a hunt-andil 
fish widow because she does those thin; § 
with him. And—Robertson’s a handy mefS 
with a rope. Authentic ranchero. pen 

He’s a big, heavy-set citizen, around s#™* 
feet, up and down, and very wide in tI# 
shoulders. RKO reports that he weighs :f 
at 190 but looks heavier than that. He h# 
black hair, a gentle, drawling voice, arf! 
yeta certaih intimation in his bearing th foi 
a man would be ill-advised to fool wii 
him or get his back up unnecessarily. Ti} 
Podnuh-when-you-say-that-smile quali a 
comes through very clearly. 

This may be reenforced by the kana ie 
edge that his pro ring record is twent 
eight to two, with the win column on tlf 
left. 

He has an engaging personality tref 
rare in Hollywood. To one outside the busF ‘ 
ness, it would appear to be a minor thinf 
but actually it is effective. He does n 
drop names. That is to say, if he is speaknf™ 
of Betty Grable, he refers to her as Bet }*™ 
Grable, not simply as Betty. In the sanP™ 
way, Darryl Zanuck is Darryl Zanuck, "P* 
Power, Ty Power and Richard Widmarf 
Richard Widmark—not even “Dick.” Fir 
names are not left dangling in the air } 
live or die alone, a shoddy Hollywood maf" 
nerism designed to give the speaker F 
badge of vicarious importance. It is pr 
sumed from this that Robertson, notwit!f hen 
standing his protestations to the contrai® | 
must feel quietly sure of himself. E 

Besides, you must remember that | 
can light a cigarette with his left ha 
alone, purely in the event he ever has | 
And most people can’t. I 

There must be a place for such resourc 
ful planning, particularly among act 
who, like Dale Robertson, do not think a 2 
ing is such a much. ED i 


the right mr. wrong 


(Continued from page 59) right because 
for the first time in her life Judy used her 
own judgment, free from the advice of all 
those friends and relatives who wouldn’t 
let her grow up. And it was this man, 
producer Sid Luft, who helped Judy renew 
her courage and her faith in her fellow 
men, bringing her back to her stature as 
one of the greatest stars of all time. 
Three years ago, Judy Garland’s four- 
teen-year contract with Metro had been 


84 abrogated upon her refusal to do the lead, 


later taken over by Betty Hutton, in Annie 
Get Your Gun. She and her husband, Vin- 
cente Minnelli, were being divorced. Judy 
was caught up in a whirlwind of doubt, 
fear and insecurity. From childhood, dis- 
ciplined in the ways of show business, she 
had allowed her. “elders” to guide her 
every move. Now they could not realize 
that she was a mature woman. They 
couldn’t stop meddling in decisions that 
should have been strictly her own. 


upy turned her back on Hollywood, de- 
termined to cut these ties forever. In 
New York she met Sid Luft, a man who 


had been somewhat battered, too, thou 
not defeated, by Hollywood career prof 
lems. He, too, was divorced. Y 
At the time, their romance broke re 
records for unpopularity. In the eyes 
self-styled important people in Ho 
wood, his great sin was that he was alm 
“nobody. ” Tt didn’t matter that he and Jul 
were deeply in love. A not-too-subtle campy 
paign to break them up began immediate 
Looking back at that time, Judy remey 
bers, “We were even criticized for spe 
ing so much time in night clubs. Sid 
to court me somewhere!” 
' From Sid’s point of view, the mount 


opposition to his love for Judy was equally 
puzzling. He may have been unknown, 
but he did have integrity, a word that is 
foreign to many a Hollywood big shot. 

In many ways, Hollywood is a cruel city, 
for the most “important” of its inhabitants 
lave ways of “crushing” little people who 
set in the way of their plans. One way is 
(0 feed columnists and reporters a series 
9f slanderous rumors about an offender. 
“or instance, the report was circulated 
that Sid Luft had enlisted in the Canadian 
Air Force to “dodge” military service in 
his country—a ridiculous story. To set the 
‘ecord straight, Sid Luft has an enviable 
war record. 

He enlisted in the Canadian Air Force 
yn October 18, 1940, more than a year be- 
ore Pearl Harbor. With the rank of Pilot 
Dfficer, he flew for two years with the 
2.C.A.F. prior to the entry of the United 
States in the war. On his release, he joined 
he Ferrying Command, and flew ships all 
rver the western hemisphere. There was a 
udden urgent demand for veteran fliers 
who could take over a necessary and 
laring assignment—that oi test pilot. 

Sid Luft qualified. He went to work for 
Youglas Aircraft Corporation, performing 
nvaluable service in “finding the bugs” in 
Ul sorts of aircraft. It was while pursuing 
his dangerous job that he. test-dived a 
ane which came screaming out of the 
kies and crashed. Sid crawled out, criti- 
ally injured. For several months he was 
\ospitalized, and by the time he had re- 
overed, the war was over. It was only then 
hat he went back into civilian life. He 
ook a position with the Marx agency and 
hen went on to become a movie producer. 

This, then, is the “wrong man” who, 

fter they fell in love, took charge of Judy’s 
roblems. His prime concern was not her 
areer, but her happiness. Judy, however, 
vas determined to continue to work—to 
vipe out the unhappy memories caused by 
he mounting maladjustments of her long 
‘ears of doing what other people wanted 
ier to do. So, with criticism from the press 
inging in his ears, Sid mapped out a pro- 
ram for Judy. He convinced her that doing 
faudeville would not only revitalize her 
areer, but doing live shows before the 
ublic would give her the confidence she 
9 sorely needed. “Forget everything else,” 
tid told her, “and concentrate on the truth 
-that millions of people love you.” 
Plans for the appearance at the New 
York Palace Theatre were mapped out by 
sid and Judy’s agent, Abe Lastfogel, with 
pecial material by the talented Roger 
idens and dances by Chuck Walters, who 
ad worked with Judy in several of her 
est Metro pictures. After ten days of 
follywood rehearsals, the entire group 
eaded for New York on the big gamble. 
follywood skeptics predicted Judy would 
op. She was well aware of the attitude 
£ her former friends. 


; 
[= DAY of the Palace opening, Judy was 
«so nervous she couldn’t eat for the en- 
re day. Despite Sid’s assurances, she had 
o idea how the public would receive her 
‘forts. She needn’t have worried. After 
1e first curtain, people stood in the aisles 
jnd cheered her through thirteen encores. 
With tears in her eyes, Judy thanked the 
eople. That night, for the first time in 
i1onths, she slept like a baby. 

, A few weeks later, while sophisticated 
(few Yorkers stood in line every day to 
jear Judy’s songs, she was struck suddenly 
/y an excruciating pain in her chest. The 
goctor diagnosed the pain as a slight heart 
jttack, called his office and had an electro- 
jardiograph machine rushed to the thea- 
te. When an attendant plugged the ac 
achine into the pc electrical outlet, it 
up and Judy’s nerves went sky high. 
ed and woozy, she insisted on going 
ith the show. 


“I barely remember getting on the stage,” 
Judy recalls. “Then the sea of faces before 
me began to revolve like a nightmare. I 
hardly remember singing. Backstage, they 
saw what was happening, and after the 
second number they practically yanked 
me into the wings with a butterfly net. 
Vivian Blaine, bless her generous heart, 
was in the audience. She hurried onstage 
to finish the show, and I was rushed to the 
hospital.” 

Sadly, no one really close to Judy was 
there. Sid was out of town on business. 
Her manager and her agent were away 
for the weekend. 

“T never needed just one familiar friend 
as badly as I did then,” Judy remembers, 
“but when I recovered enough to go back 
to the Palace my wonderful audiences gave 
me a roaring reception. I felt so completely 
at home that never again can anything 
frighten me so badly.” 

When the Broadway adventure ended, 
Judy returned to Hollywood. Sid, mean- 
time, had a firm hold on a dream of his 
he’d never expected could come true—he 
wanted to film a story about the greatest 
race horse of all time, Man O’ War. The 
horse had belonged to Samuel Riddle, a 
successful breeder with a reputation for 
being extremely difficult in busineSs deals. 
Everyone told Sid he would never get what 
he wanted, but Sid went to Riddle’s home 
and persuaded him to sell Man O’ War’s 
story rights. About six months later, Mr. 
Riddle died. 

“He was a wonderful guy,” Sid recalls, 
“and I was a little dazed by his sudden 
passing. I knew that if I had not seen him 
when I did it would have been almost im- 
possible to buy movie rights from the es- 
tate. And it seemed as though, in a way, 
I had been chosen to do this story. I feel 
very humble about it.” 


Tony Curtis is wondering whatever 
happened to an expensive pair of 
alligator shoes he ordered. Mean- 
while his manager had returned 
same to the bootery, advising they 
didn't fit. What the money-watcher 
meant was they didn't fit into 


Tony's January budget. 
Frank Farrell 
World-Telegram & Sun 


So, each on a high note of personal tri- 
umph, Judy and Sid took their vows in a 
simple ceremoriy at Hollister, California, 
over a year ago. Now they were ready for 
the next step in their plans, a production 
company of their own, which Sid set up 
with the financial and production backing 
of Warner Brothers. They began plans for 
remaking A Star Is Born, which won sev- 
eral Academy Awards when it was made 
originally with Fredric March and Janet 
Gaynor. The new version was planned as a 
musical, with Judy and James Mason, the 
screen play by Moss Hart and music by 
Harold Arlen and Ira Gershwin. 


KE LAST Judy’s life has begun to approach 
fulfillment and she happily has 
dropped out of the headlines. Judy now 
begins her mornings as she surveys her 
domestic domain propped up in the center 
of her king-sized bed with Sam, her 
“mixed” German shepherd sprawled full- 
length at her feet. Liza, Judy’s seven-year- 
old daughter, usually is curled up beside 
Sam, affectionately scratching his big ears. 
And from her nearby crib, eight-month-old 
Lorna pulls the morning bottle from her 
rosebud mouth long enough to utter oc- 
casional delicate and contented burps. 
When she’s working, however, Judy and 
Sam rouse the whole family at six a.M., 
although the dog simply can’t understand 
the sudden frenzy. “I named him Sam,” 
Judy says, “for no particular reason, and 
I wouldn’t part with him for a cool mil- 
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Lustrous Color—gives hair a wonderful shine! 
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become a soft cleansing lotion shampoo. BLONDEX lotion’s 
creamy suds work 3 ways: 1. It removes the dull, dingy film 
that makes blonde hair dark and old looking. 2. Brings back 
that flattering lightness. 3. Gives hair extra highlights and shine. 
Blondex is absolutely safe—use it for children’s delicate hair. 
Get BLONDEX today at 10¢, drug and department stores 
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LOOK 10-15 YEARS YOUNGER 
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wrinkles, lines, baggy eyes, double 
chin, sagging muscles or other age 
signs. Be amazed! A full month’s 
supply of TEENSKIN CREAM 
for only $2.00, incl. taxes and post- 


age. Money refunded if not entire- 
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fone portrait of any movie star- 
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oR INTERNAL ? 


Many medical men now agree that Psoriasis is 
caused by certain internal disorders which, when 
treated internally by harmless glandular substances, 
can be cleared up amazingly...so amazingly that 
elinical results show this wonder treatment com- 
pletely successful in an astonishing number of 
cases; with even stubborn lesions of long standing 
alleviated to an almost unbelievable degree. Called 
LIPAN, this new treatment is so different that its 
name is registered in the U. S. Patent Office. Guar- 
anteed absolutely harmless, over 3,000,000 LIPAN 
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LIPAN or write direct for free booklet. Or send 
for month’s supply (180 tablets) enclosing check 
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lion. I've always been a light sleeper, and 
during my pregnancy I had a terrible time 
resting. That was all right with Sam, who 
is part night-hound. He took me for long 
walks and let me talk to him by the hour. 
When we were both nearly exhausted he 
brought me home. He is one of the finest 
fellows I ever knew, but I wish he wouldn’t 
be so much of a one-man dog. When I go 
shopping, he goes shopping, or you can 
hear his howls for blocks. Sometimes I 
even take him to parties. The only time 
he ever leaves my side is when we all go 
to the beach, early in the morning. Sam 
roars off, up and down at the water’s edge, 
snarling and biting at the waves.” 

While it was easy for Judy to name her 
dog, she couldn’t think of a name for her 
second little girl. “We went through all 
the girls’ names ever dreamed of,” she says, 
“and for four days the poor darling was 
nameless. Then Sid came up with ‘Lorna.’ 
Lorna Doone happens to be one of our 
favorite novels, arid somehow it seemed 
just right.” 

According to legend, movie children 
arrive with as much fanfare as a premiere 
and then retire to a close circle of nurses 
and governesses, seeing their career-crazy 
parents by appointment only. Mother Gar- 
land is a different type. In one of their 
few arguments, Judy told Sid that she 
wanted to let both the nurse and house- 
keeper go, take care of the baby and run 
their Beverly Hills home herself. She had 
nothing against their employees; she simply 
wanted to be normal. Unfortunately, with 
so much of her time scheduled for record- 
ing, picture and television plans, she 
simply didn’t have the time. Even so, her 
intense preoccupation with family life 
caused a columnist or two to break out in 
a small rash of irritation. One of them 
complained petulantly in print: “I wish 
Judy Garland would learn how to arrive 
on time for dinner parties!” Judy didn’t 
bother to explain that she gives two “lul- 
laby performances” nightly, one for Liza 
and one for Lorna, before she and Sid 
can go out. 


© OFFENSE intended, but the children 

of Hollywood stars seldom show as 
much indication of talent as the milkman’s 
or policeman’s kids. Born to luxury, they 
never learn how to work. Judy’s little girl, 
Liza, is a delightful contradiction. Extreme- 
ly popular with her classmates at the 
Buckley School, she shows early promise 
of a tremendous gift for dance. Currently, 
she is taking lessons from Gene Loring at 
the American Academy of Ballet. She 
writes little songs and has already pro- 
duced a kiddy show with the help of her 
friends, personally writing the plot, in ad- 
dition to handling the choreography and 
working on the costumes. 

“On top of that,’ Judy explains with 
pride, “she is a second mother to her baby 
sister. She insists on racing home from 
school to feed her, and is disappointed if 
she can’t stay up late and baby-sit. The 
other day, this busy tyke of mine came 
running into the house to tell me she’d 
worked out a dance routine for my next 
picture!” 

But Liza isn’t one to grab all the family 
attention. “Lorna is really the general 
manager of the household,” Judy declares. 
“She gets the admiration of all the guests 
when she looks at them with her calm, al- 
mond, blue-eyed stare. They call Liza ‘little 
old lady,’ and I think Lorna should be 
nicknamed ‘belle of the ball’.” 

Still another member of the Sid Luft 
household is John Luft, Sid’s four-and-a- 
half-year-old son by a former marriage. 
John and Liza are the best of friends, dis- 
counting the latter’s normal urge to boss 
him by reason of her “advanced” age. 
For a time, John raised quite a squawk 


f (86 because he wasn’t allowed to hold the HEN A 


Judy compromised by announcing he could 
pick her up when he was five. Net result: 
for two weeks, Sid received a telephone 
call every afternoon from his son, wanting 
to know whether he was five years old yet. 

Despite these homey touches, Judy and 
Sid aren’t just another couple like your 


neighbors down the block. They live in a . 


glamorous, sophisticated world. The pres- 
sure of their mutual enterprise, however, 
keeps them away from Hollywood’s more 
elegant social affairs. They usually have 
dinners with intimate friends, such as the 
ee Grants, Ann Sothern and Peter Law- 
ord. 

They have spent a great deal of time 
with Moss Hart, Ira Gershwin, Harold 
Arlen, George Cukor and Jack Warner in 
evening conferences for A Star Is Born. 
Unlike her earlier years at the studio, when 
Judy simply did what she was called upon 
to do, she has had a voice in production 
planning. Her wisdom acquired in years of 
show business is so considerable that 
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Warner himself said, “You really don’t 
need me, Judy. You could produce this 
picture yourself.” It wasn’t idle flattery. 
Although most women have been singu- 
larly unsuccessful at this sort of thing, 
Judy may devote herself to it completely 
as she regains her strength. 

Many nervous breakdowns occur be- 
cause people fail to recognize their limita- 
tions. They constantly strive for goals they 
are incapable of achieving. Judy’s trouble 
a few years ago stemmed from exactly 
the reverse situation. Circumstances had 
contrived to hem in her talents and prevent 
her from attaining her natural high level 
in the entertainment business. 


RES Is all changed now. In addition to 
the level thinking of her husband, Sid 
Luft, the confidence that Bing Crosby had 
in Judy at a time when she was considered 
a poor performance risk, is something she 
will never forget. And she had occasion, 
last year, to partially repay Bing’s loyalty. 
The night before Dixie Crosby died, Bing’s 
brother, Larry, called Judy and told her 
that Bing was in no condition to do his 
radio show. Although Judy was seven 
months pregnant at the time and in about 
as good a condition to step into a top radio 
effort as she was to go mountain climb- 


ing, she insisted that she be alloy 
take over. She did, with only thirty 
utes of band rehearsal. Bill Morrow, Bing’s 's 


- close friend and head writer exclaimed, “It | ; 


was the most remarkable performance 
Tve ever seen.’ . 
In a way, this incident is indicative of 
the one great danger that les ahead for 
Judy Garland. In order to achieve a high | * 
standard for herself and for her friends, she | ‘ 
spends her energy with reckless abandon. | 
Here, however, Sid Luft provides the 
safety valve, encouraging Judy to slow } * 
down and take things easy. i 
For instance, when they were invited | “ 
to attend the debut of Jack Warner’s 
daughter last Christmas time in New York, 
Sid ruled out flying. Instead, they boarded | 
the Super Chief out of Los Angeles on | “ 
Christmas Eve, carrying with them a small | “ 
Christmas tree, their presents and two | * 
bottles of champagne. 
“We had a wonderful Christmas,” Judy 
says. “There were exactly nine people on | 
that whole train, so it was as close to | 
traveling on a Presidential Special as Ill 
ever get. On top of that, ever since doing | 
The Harvey Girls on the screen, the diners | © 
have given me super-de-luxe service. The | 
waiters are always superb, but on this oc- | 
casion I had a battalion of them and I felt | 
like a queen.” ya 
Most feminine stars, having “arrived,” | 
turn lazy. After a “difficult” picture, nor- | 
mal physical relaxation is too much effort | 
for them. Instead, their exercise consists | ! 
mainly of massages by a small army of | 
physical therapists who daily make the | 
rounds of Beverly Hills and Bel Air. , 
This is not for Judy Garland. When she 
is not working she can usually be found} 
playing golf at the Bel Air Country Club, 
or taking tennis lessons at Hillcrest, with 
Lorna in her carriage, looking on. 
Judy first took up golf in Tarberry, Scot- | 
land, where she and Sid spent a five-day | 
vacation after her appearance at the Lon- }” 
don Palladium. Here they played twenty- |“ 
two holes a day, stopping at the eleventh, | 
which brought them back to the clubhouse } 
for lunch. “Sid brags that I shot a forty- | 
nine for nine holes the first time out,” |” 
Judy explains, “but I think he must have }" 
given me an encouraging audit; I was too} 
busy whacking at the ball to count.” i 
If Judy stays with the game, she has a} 
chance to play in the same league with her |” 
husband. Sid plays to a six handicap. Judy a 
is a natural left-hander, but has switched |" 
to playing golf and tennis from the right Fs 
side, a maneuver which usually results in 
making better players of southpaws. 
Recently, on the sixth hole, Judy hit her 
tee shot, walked to the spot where the ball} iy 
should be and couldn’t find it. She finally 
located it in a drain pipe, and announced,} 
“A hole in one! Wait till I tell Sid!” 
On the next hole, faced with a difficult} 
shot out of a sandtrap, Judy studied the} \| 
situation carefully, took a wedge iron out} | 
of the bag, swung smoothly, hitting anj™ 
inch behind the ball. For a second, she was|™ 
lost in a cloud of sand, from which the ball}* fs 
sailed in a high arch, landing two feet from)‘ 
the cup. i 
Judy grinned with satisfaction. “There’s}* 
nothing to this game. All you have to re- i: 
member on each shot is to do all forty-}® 
seven things right.” 
If Judy Garland has one handicap still We 
to overcome, it is the fact that she trie Try 
too hard on everything at which she takes}i)) 
a swing. She ought to know by this time| is 
that to 99% of the public it is not at allf 
necessary that she do “all forty-seven} li) 
things right” every time out. a 
If Judy should ever step up, take a swing be 
and fall flat on her face (which isn’t likely) 
we hope she’ll remember this: that she has 
banked so much entertainment happiness Ay 
for all of us that from here on in she canjp% 
do no wrong. e NDIBD 
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- the truth about those continental flings 


(Continued from page 35) the handsome 
daughters of the French middle class. They 
do not marry Frenchmen above their sta- 
tion, but they may marry foreigners or 
rich Frenchmen who have no social preten- 
sions. Parisian models are seen every- 
where but primarily as walking ads for the 
high fashion dressmakers. 

Both Bing and Ghislaine understand this, 
and neither is trying to buck local custom. 
They have a good time together, but no- 
body imagines that she would be tickled 


_to death to live on a Nevada ranch, nor 


that she will be invited to do so. 

Ghislaine enjoys some distinction among 
the mannequins because she is used to 
show off the creations for Princess Mar- 
garet of England. She has the same meas- 
urements as the Princess, but Ghislaine is 
darker and has a round, vivacious face. 

Crosby met her in Paris and saw her 
occasionally, but sidestepping the social 
errors of his compatriots, he never gave 
the impression that he was taking this 
seriously. He was vacationing with his son, 
Lindsay, and he devoted most of his time 
to showing the boy Europe. The gossip 
was that Bing saw a great deal of Ghis- 
laine while Lindsay was in England to see 
the coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 

Bing has loved Paris a long time. “It’s 
one of the few places where I have a little 
privacy,” he says, and it would surprise 
no one if he returned next summer and 
took an apartment or a house. 

The French, particularly the Parisians, 
hold Bing on a slightly higher social plane 
than the other American actors. Crosby, 
of course, is better educated than some of 
them, has a larger intellectual horizon, and 
understands French. He has sparkling wit 
and joie de vivre. Having made Little Boy 
Lost in Paris, he knows many of the citi- 
zens—Nicole Maurey, Claude Dauphin, Ed- 
uard de Segonzac. He has participated in 
several charity affairs and he has been 
fought over by social leaders. One of his 
good friends is Paul Barrelet de Ricou, 
well-recognized in French society, and 
through him, Bing has made many friends. 

In Paris, they say that Bing loves con- 


_tinental living and that he is sure to re- 


turn. They say, too, that he is a man of 
tact, diplomacy, and intelligence, that he 


_ never wears his heart on his sleeve, and 


that he chooses his women with care and 


- discrimination. 


“Tf I did not know that he comes from 
Spokane,” a Frenchman told me, “I would 
bet that Monsieur Bing could easily settle 
down into the life of the respectable, mid- 


. dle-aged Frenchman, with good food, good 


wine, and of course, a good mistress.” 
From a Parisian, this is high praise. 


A BtHovcH he does not approach Crosby 


as a social success, Gary Cooper has 


. achieved another kind of distinction. On 
, the basis of his performance with Giséle 
| Pascal, the French are convinced that he 
. ls one of the world’s great lovers. 


Coop arrived in Cannes last April to 
attend the Film Festival, and a day after 


. he checked in at the Carlton Hotel, Giséle, 
_ tall, brunette, and thirty-one, was on hand 


to take care of his social life. These iwo 
went everywhere together, and soon the 
French were curious about Prince Ranier 
of Monaco, to whom Giséle supposedly has 
been engaged for the last three years. 

_ One story was that Giséle, the tall beau- 
tiful actress, daughter of a grocery im- 
porter, had given her Prince a wedding 


. deadline. When Ranier stalled, she quickly 


‘moved into Cannes, set her sights for Gary 


Cooper, and took him in a matter of hours. 

Another story: Giséle used Cooper to 

rouse the envy of her royal lover. — 

in any event, once the Festival was over, 
~ eo 2 . 


Coop went up to Paris. There he drawled 
a characteristic denial, “Heck, I hardly 
know the gal. She was just one of the 
many I met down there.” The denial fooled 
no one, for Giséle had gone to Paris, too. 

Prince Ranier followed, and there was a 
big scene with the Prince, also thirty-one, 
departing in a huff and leaving Paris to 
Coop and Pascal. 

They say Coop had to work fast because 
his wife and daughter were coming over 
to Paris. Apparently he did his work well, 
because to date, Giséle and her Prince 
are estranged and it looks as though Giséle 
will never become the Princess of Monaco. 

Whether she will try to become Mrs. 
Gary Cooper, no one knows. When Rocky 
and Maria, Coop’s daughter, pulled into 
Paris last summer, Gary saw to it that they 
had a wonderful time. He did soft-pedal 
his relationship with Giséle, but he had 
already accepted an invitation to appear 
at Kermesse des Etoiles, a huge fair where 
the movie stars sign photographs. The 
romantic French, not knowing that Mrs. 
Cooper was arriving, had assigned adjoin- 
ing booths to Gary and Gisele. This was 
titillating until Coop arrived with his 
daughter, Maria, on his arm! 

After Rocky and Maria sailed for the 
States in September, Coop met Giséle 
again, and they did Paris together. Then 
he checked into the American Hospital, 
supposedly for another hernia operation, 
a result of his trying to fight a bull in 
Spain. 


There are three things any woman 
will make an excuse to get out of: 
a rainstorm, a tight girdle, and a 


diet. Ronald Colman 
on NBC 


Of Gisele and Gary you can, of course, 
hear anything: that they are passionately 
in love, that Coop wants this beautiful 
woman for his wife, that Giséle is using 
Coop to get into American films, that this 
is just a ninety-day romance, that Coop 
will never re-marry because Rocky will 
never give him a divorce. : 

The truth is that Coop doesn’t want to 
re-marry. He just wants to have a fling. 
If he wanted to marry someone else, Rocky 
would have given him his freedom long 
ago to marry Pat Neal. She has said so. 

Gisele Pascal is lucky enough to have 
plenty of money. Her family is wealthy, 
and her Prince reputedly gave her hand- 
some gifts. She may have no intention of 
marrying Cooper, for she is said to prefer 
younger men. 


(AA ENTIRELY different kind of girl is Su- 
zanne Dadolle. Of all of these girls, she 
seems to be the one most in love and most 
interested in marriage. She has devoted 
her time to Clark Gable for over a year, 
and although he was reserved about her 
at first, they were later seen together con- 
stantly. Toward the end of last summer, 
you could find them practically any eve- 
ning, dining out at any of the cafés in 
Paris along the Champs Elysées. 

There are friends who say that Clark 
intends to make his Suzanne the fifth Mrs. 
Gable, that as recently as September he 
was introducing her to friends in Paris as 
“my future wife.” Others insist it’s just 
a fling. “Tl give you even money,” a 
friend of his says, “that when Gable shows 
up in South America for his next picture— 
that is, if he does show up—he will be 
still single. I know the guy and I’m 
telling you that he was burned in his last 
marriage and he doesn’t want to try it 
again.” 

When Gable was in London, however, 
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he said he had absolutely nothing against 
marriage and that if the right girl came 
along—“someone sophisticated, attractive, 
and of course, someone with whom I was 
in love, I wouldn’t mind getting married 
one bit.” 

It is difficult to tell whether or not Su- 
zanne Dadolle fills his requirements. Gable 
has appeared to be a bit of a social climber, 
and three of his four marriages were to 
socially prominent women. Perhaps he no 
longer cares, for Suzanne is a mannequin 
(although she hasn’t turned up at Schia- 
parelli’s even during the busiest season of 
haute couture) and as such does not oc- 
cupy an especially favorable position on 
the Paris social ladder. 

Gable, whose sense of humor is limited, 
seemed more cheerful than ever, last sum- 
mer. He greeted everyone with a smile, 
signed autographs left and right, and ap- 
pared to be completely in love, not only 
with Suzanne, but with France. 

Suzanne, who worked for the Free 
French in London during World War II, 
speaks excellent English—a great help to 
Gable, since he speaks nothing else. She 
is thirtyish, a tall, handsome red-blonde. 
One acquaintance said, “She is shy and 
amazingly naive for a French girl her age. 
She is placid and utterly without malice. 
She thinks Clark is the greatest guy in 
the world and personally, I hope she mar- 
ries him.” 

On the other hand, one French social 
leader explained that she had known 
several women who had met Gable. “I 
hear that he is really a frightful bore and 
quite inhibited. Personally, I believe this 
Dadolle girl is just perfect for him. I 
understand he hopes to take her home for 
Christmas.” 

Suzanne does not offer alertness or 
vivacity, but she does offer slavish devo- 
tion; she has risked the repeated censure 
of her family to be with him. Certainly, 
she is no sophisticate, but neither is Gable, 
although he has tried to be one sometimes. 


° 


His marriages to fashionable women have 
failed. Perhaps this time he will be willing 
to risk marriage with a woman of average 
background, average accomplishments, and 
average tastes. Certainly, in Paris he did 
not seem to mind being left out of the top- 
drawer social classification. In Hollywood, 
as Gable’s wife, Suzanne Dadolle would be 
accorded all the recognition and courtesy 
owing to her position. But the cynics say 
that his is just another Paris fling, soon to 
fade into memory. Possibly that is Gable’s 
point of view. It is not Suzanne’s. 


Ws Gable, Crosby and Cooper oper- 
ated smoothly enough in Paris, some 
of their younger fellow-citizens from Hol- 
lywood were having more dazzle—and 
more trouble from home. 

Gregory Peck has a taste for youth, as 
evidenced by his friendship with Veronica 
Pasanie, a half Russian, half French jour- 
naliste of twenty-one. She is a part time 
reporter for the Paris Presse, and she in- 
veigled the Paramount press representa- 
tive into getting her an interview with 
Greg. As a result of that interview, Veron- 
ica was asked to follow up the story. When 
Greg took off for Rome, she was not far 
behind. 

Greg says, “She’s just a girl I met in 
Paris.” Veronica claims, “I am a profes- 
sional journaliste. All my contacts with 
Mr. Peck have been in the line of duty.” 

Peck has taken out Veronica on several 
occasions. They have been seen dining in 
Paris, and while that may be attributed to 
assiduous journalism, you can’t tell it to 
the French. They don’t know whether 
Greg is separated from his wife, Greta, or 
not, but they do know that in France he 
does not lead a monastic life. Even Greta 
never expected that. 

For a time, Veronica hoped that Greg 
might get a divorce and marry her, but 
this no longer seems likely. It has been 
hushed all over Europe that Greg has 
really been smitten by Audrey Hepburn, 


his co-star in Roman Holiday. If it’s true, — 
Greg is in a difficult spot because Audrey’s — 


mother watches her very carefully. 
Audrey is scheduled to start Sabrina 
Fair at Paramount’s Hollywood studio. 
Maybe that’s one reason Greg plans to 
come home by Christmas. Or he may wish 
spt his marital problems once and for 
As a breeding ground of European flings, 
Paris has one rival. Rome. Only recently 


Zsa Zsa Gabor said that George Sanders ~ 


shouldn’t be angry about her friendship 
with Porfirio Rubirosa because, “After all, 
George had a wonderful time with a girl 
in Rome.” 

Kirk Douglas is another star who has 
been living it up in Italy. Probably, he has 
dated more foreign beauties than any other 
American actor. He was seen with a new 
girl each night at the Cannes and Venice 
Film Festivals. His reputation in Rome 
accords him the record, quantitatively 
speaking. 

Errol Flynn is another who is constantly 
being paired with Italian beauties in the 
gossip columns. Only a few weeks ago 
there was a terrific slugfest in his apart- 
ment, supposedly caused by a woman. 
Robert Taylor, you'll recall, got into big 
trouble with Barbara Stanwyck during the 
filming of Quo Vadis when it was said that 
he had become enamored of an Italian bit 
player, Lia de Leo. A picture of Taylor and 
de Leo is rumored to have caused Stan- 
wyck’s flight to Italy to rescue her mate. 
It didn’t work out that way. Taylor wanted 
his freedom, and Stanwyck gave it to him, 
albeit at a stiff price. Now that she is free, 
Ursula Thiess, the German actress, will 
be the next Mrs. Robert Taylor. 

Because so many motion pictures with 
American stars are being filmed overseas 
these days, it follows that these celebrities 
will seek romance wherever they are. In 
fact, it is safe to surmise that for Holly- 
wood’s stars the days of the Paris fling 
have just begun. END 


the man behind the face 


(Continued from page 49) burned beyond 
recognition, even by his mother. 

“T don’t see much in my life to drama- 
tize,” Jack Palance will tell you after the 
manner of most men chosen by fate to 
face brutal experiences few of us ever 
suffer. “It’s true that I was the son of a coal 
miner in Lattimer, Pennsylvania, and that 
my family was what might be called ‘des- 
perate poor, but we didn’t know it. If 
you grow up in a town which is almost 
treeless and emphatically black and grey, 
it never occurs to you that life has played 
a dirty trick on you. Yes, compared to a 
town in which there are trees, flowers and 
lakes, Lattimer could be called a grim 
place. But the good Lord has a way of 
balancing the books in favor of people like 
us. Among the citizens of Lattimer there 
is probably more of honesty, loyalty, love 
and pure decency than almost anywhere 
else on earth.” 

You could expect a boy like Jack Pal- 
ance to grow up into a street corner rab- 
ble-rouser, or worse, living as he did in 
a “company” town. His mother had to pay 
$1.10 a pound for butter. She could buy 
the same butter in a town just a few miles 
away for eighty-seven cents, but resisted 
the temptation to economize for fear her 
muskand would be fired from his mining 
job. 

“We were poor,’ Jack Palance remem- 
bers, “but we were never hungry. When 
the miners went on strike for months at a 
time, we didn’t have meat on the table. 


8 We had all the vegetables we could eat, 


though. I weigh about 200 pounds now, 
which ought to be proof enough that I 
didn’t starve to death as a kid.” 


W ITH all his acceptance of a bleak child- 
hood, Jack Palance was not a happy 
boy. From the time he learned to read, he 
had an insatiable appetite for books and 
felt it made him “different” from other 
kids. To compensate for this, he turned to 
fighting, climbing into a ring for the first 
time at the age of thirteen and turning in a 
creditable performance against a twenty- 
one-year-old pug. The prize money was 
$1.50, winner take a buck. They fought 
to a draw for a split purse—seventy-five 
cents each. 

“That's where I got my nose broken the 
first time,’ Jack says. “I did fair as a 
fighter, but I was scared as hell a lot of 
the time. The worst night I ever spent was 
in a ring with a guy by the name of Rough 
House Williams. I was fully grown before 
I was out of my teens. Stood six, four, 
and weighed over 200 pounds. But when 
I looked across the ring at Rough House 
I felt like crying. I had watched him work 
out in the little town near Louisville, 
Kentucky, where we were fighting, and 
I'd have preferred to trade left hooks with 
a gorilla.” 

As the bell sounded, Palance moved to 
the center of the ring. Rough House did 
likewise. Then Palance moved. back, but 
fast. He kept on back-pedaling. The crowd 
booed. Palance clinched and Rough House 
tore a hard right through his midsection. 
Palance broke loose, backing into the 
ropes. Rough House picked up a left hand 


“When he caught me on the side of the 
chin, I went three feet up in the air. The 
bell rang before I could get up. I wished 
it hadn’t. While my handlers were slap- 
ping me sensible, the referee came over 
with a few words of encouragement. He 
said I’d either have to start fighting or 
he’d give the decision to Rough House. 

“T went out for the second round. Rough 
House looked even tougher. I told myself 
to make a fight of it, but all the while 
I was running around the ring like a 
monkey looking for an opening in his cage. 
When Rough House caught up with me, 
he tore me apart. My eyes popped out 
like Eddie Cantor’s. My hands swung like 
a couple of windmills. Then everything 
went blank. I felt somebody holding me 
up with my right hand ridiculously up in 
the air, and because I couldn’t hold my 
head up, I stared down at the canvas. 


There was Rough House, stretched colder | ' 


than a mackerel in a deep freeze. He didn’t 
know what had hit him. To be frank, 
neither did I. I'd knocked him out by 


accident, and if the referee had. told me | 


that he’d done me a favor by hitting Rough 
House with a baseball bat, I would have 
believed him.” 

This confession is not to be taken as an 
invitation for anyone to step up and try 
his luck with Jack Palance. He’s not quite 
as tough as he looks on the screen, but 
almost. 

As is usually the case with capable men, 
he doesn’t make speeches about his phys- 
ical prowess and he goes to considerable 
lengths to picture himself as just an 
average guy. 


8 from somewhere near the floor. Fighting, Palance believes, can be ae 
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Not, however, if you have a nose that 
needs a remodeling job every time it is 
touched by a soft jab. As for fighting for 
profit, Palance was never knocked out dur- 
ing his ring career; still, the most he ever 
earned for one fight was $400. Now he 
earns more than five times that in a week. 


ik Is necessary now to pry more deeply 
into the life of this remarkable actor 
to understand what there is about him, 
inwardly, that causes his personality to 
project so powerfully on the screen. To put 
it more precisely, Jack Palance is a man 
who has been “to hell and back,” within 
himself. He can’t be blamed if he doesn’t 
want to talk about it. 

“The little accident” Lieutenant Jack 
Palance had when his B-24 crashed on 
takeoff during the war near Tucson, Ari- 
zona, WaS no minor experience. The plane 
burst into flame. Palance dragged himself 
out alive and in flames. In the months that 
followed he wished himself dead. His whole 
face was a mass of scar tissue. Delicate 
operations followed, one after another. 


1 SAW IT HAPPEN 


The day was a 
hot one, and all 
the pedestrians on 
Hollywood’s main 
streets were try- 
ing .to beat the 
heat by wearing 
as little excess 
clothing as possi- 
ble. Imagine my 
family’s surprise 
when we saw a 
cowboy approaching decked out in 
full western regalia—and a long red 
beard. At first I thought, “That poor 
man must be suffering terribly from 
the heat,” but as he came nearer I saw 
that the beard was a fake and realized 
that he had inflicted it upon himself. 
At this moment, my little brother, 
Buster, looking awestruck, said hum- 
bly, “How do you do, Mr. Rogers?” 
To everyone’s amazement the man 
stopped, removed his fake red beard 
and said, “For goodness’ sake, how did 
you know who I am?” Sure enough, 
there was Roy Rogers smiling down 
at my little brother. For a moment 
Buster was too overwhelmed to speak, 
but he finally came out with it. He 
had seen the initials “R. R.” on Roy’s 
boot, and made his own deductions. 

Betsy Barron 
Yoakum, Texas 


Those who see his face now for the first 
time on the screen are slightly taken 
aback. The expression is one of gaunt 
strength and contained fury, which thou- 
sands of women moviegoers find highly 
exciting. If the phrase “contained fury” 
is inadequate, there are no words that come 
anywhere near what Palance thought of 
his face for months after the accident. He 
avoided looking at himself in the mirror. 
Despite the fact that those who knew him 
could notice miraculous improvement, he 
couldn’t. The entire experience was one 
long nightmare in which he had lost his 
original face and was being given a new 
one. 
Courage is also an insufficient word to 
describe the strength with which he 
emerged from the fear of being seen in 
public and went again about the business 
of living, enrolling at Stanford University 
under the GI bill as a student in radio 
acting and short story writing. Somewhere 
along the line, he whipped the complexes 

bout his facial appearance. He went on 


to New York, by way of such jobs as short 
order cook, life guard and ice cream 
salesman, at last landing an important role 
in the Broadway show, The Big Two, di- 
rected by Bob Montgomery. Everybody 
loved the play but the critics and the 
audience. It folded in three weeks. 


ec had just enough money left to pay 
his room rent and get on to Chicago. 
Here his budding career sank to another 
depth. He understudied Anthony Quinn 
in the Windy City company of A Streetcar 
Named Desire, a job in which he was as 
important to show business as last week’s 
issue of Variety. Every night he sat in his 
basement dressing room reading a heavy 
book called The Anatomy Of Melancholy. 

But he was not alone in his misery. In 
the dressing room next door sat a girl 
named Virginia Baker, who understudied 
the Vivien Leigh role. Although Helen 
Hayes has pronounced her the most capa- 
ble young dramatic aspirant in New York, 
then she was as much a “nothing” as the 
moody Mr. Palance. 

One. evening, when she no longer could 
stand being buried beneath the street while 
audiences cheered the powerful play going 
on above her head, Virginia went to Jack 
and said, “Let’s go to a movie.” 

The picture had a title appropriate for 
the two of them—Sorry, Wrong Number. 
They felt like a couple of wrong numbers 
and Jack had the same opinion of the 
picture. Somewhere along in the middle, he 
left the theatre. At the final fadeout he 
came back to his seat. Virginia said, 
“You're a charming escort. Where’ve you 
been?” 

“I didn’t like it so I went out for a beer.” 

Virginia made a mental note that Mr. 
Palance was strictly a foul ball, square 
type. But a few nights later leading man 
Tony Quinn was attacked by a strep throat. 
Now, understudy Palance had his big 
chance to rise from the dressing room 
graveyard and face an audience in a hit 
play. 

“I was curious to see if Jack was a more 
inspired actor than he was a date,” Vir- 
ginia admits, “so I sat out front that night. 
It was the surprise of my life. He was not 
just good. He was great. When he walked 
out from the wings, sparks flew. To my 
dismay, I fell in love with him.” 

For Jack, the triumph was short lived. 
He had the part for two performances, 
then had to go back to his basement dress- 
ing room. Virginia loyally explained, “May- 
be Tony heard how sensational Jack was. 
Anyhow, he got well overnight. As for 
me, I woke up in a hurry. First, I realized 
that Mary Welsh was far too healthy for 
me to hope to step out of the understudy 
role. Second, and a lot more important, 
I had to get out of Chicago. I was an 
actress trying to get started. I had fallen 
in love with a guy who had shown me that 
he preferred a bottle of beer to my com- 
pany. It didn’t make sense.” 

Virginia went back to New York and 
Jack went on the road with Streetcar. But 
he suddenly missed the girl who had 
shared his misery in the Chicago theatre 
basement, and he followed her with a 
series of letters climaxed by a Christmas 
Eve proposal. Virginia was touched and a 
little frightened. She flew to Detroit to tell 
Jack why she couldn’t become Mrs. 
Palance. 


HEN, less than a month later, Marlon 

Brando, who was playing the role in 
New York unconsciously took an important 
part in their romance by breaking his 
nose. The producers needed Jack Palance 
immediately. He had quit the road show 
and nobody knew where to find him. They 
checked with Virginia, who called all the 
relatives she knew, finally locating him at 
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a cocktail party in Greenwich Village. Jack 
climbed aboard Streetcar again, grateful 
for Virginia’s detective work. 

“T don’t know exactly when we decided 
to marry,” Virginia went on, “but I think 
I must have started the proposal. At least 
I know that I cued him. At any rate, we 
were married in New York’s Little Church 
Around the Corner on April 12, 1949. By 
this time we were both out of jobs. Even 
so, Jack insisted that we have a honey- 
moon, so we checked in at the Hotel Hol- 
ley on Washington Square. I didn’t realize 
that we were dead broke until I noticed 
that Jack began to take his suits to the 
cleaners and they never came back. He 
was hocking them to keep us going.” 

Then the gods of the theatre apparently 
went into executive session to see what 
they could do about these two. Immediate- 
ly they came up with a couple of small 
parts, then the Hollywood call to play the 
role of the heroic Marine in Halls Of 
Montezuma. This, of course, was followed 
by Panic In The Streets. 

During Hails Of Montezuma Virginia 
was concentrating on motherhood. For 
weeks Jack had been coming home to say, 
“Don’t you think it’s about time you went 
to the hospital?” One evening, Virginia 
talked him into going to see the play, 
Death Of A Salesman, to ease his nerves. 
When he arrived home at midnight she 
said, “Jack, the baby’s on the way.” 

“Oh, no,” he moaned. “Not tonight!” 

Obediently, he backed out the car again 
and they started for the Good Samaritan 


I’d make a lousy bachelor 


(Continued from page 53) one woman 
could change a man’s whole attitude 
toward life. Take, for instance, my life 
back in New York. In high school a lot 
of guys collected girls like trophies. “Look 
at me,” they’d say. “Five dates this week 
—all with different dames.” I never went 
that route. I had a lot of insecurities, but 
this wasn’t one of them. 

I called girls “dames” because that’s 
what all the fellows called them. I knew 
from nothing about women. With the ex- 
ception of Mom, my family was made up 
of males, and if I thought at all about 
women I regarded them as a sort of 
foreign race of people without whom I 
could get along just dandy. No female, 
I decided, was ever going to drag me 
to the altar. Marriage was strictly for 
the birds, and I pictured for myself a 
long and happy life eating out of tin cans 
and taking off for South Africa if and 
when I felt like it. Girls, schmirls, who 
needs ’em? 

By that time I figured I was really living. 
I never hung up my clothes and I 
made the bed only when I changed the 
sheets—or maybe sometimes when it got 
so rumpled it was uncomfortable. If I for- 
got to take my clothes to the laundry and 
was minus a clean pair of shorts or a 
shirt, I’d go out and buy some clean ones. 
I hated restaurants, so I’d go to the corner 
delicatessen and buy a roast squab chicken, 
ia loaf of French bread, a dill pickle and a 
bottle of Chianti wine, and I’d take the 
stuff up to my room and eat it sitting on 
the floor and reading a book. Mom had al- 
ways harped at me to do better than this, 
but I regarded such things as the inconse- 
quential stuff of life and couldn’t be both- 
ered about it. My socks were the only thing 
that puzzled me. I’d buy a new pair and 
wear them and then after I washed them 
they’d be too small. So I’d send them home 
to my brother, Bobby. He was always ap- 


90 preciative, thinking they were new, but I 


When I painted during 


Hospital, which isn’t easy to find even 
when you know where it is. He made the 
wrong turn off the freeway, and after 
checking with three gas stations finally 
found the place. “Poor guy,” Virginia re- 
members. “I insisted on a natural birth 
so he stayed with me almost all night while 
I tried to prove that it didn’t hurt. We 
decided to name the baby Holley after our 
honeymoon hotel. I don’t know how Jack 
stayed awake on the set the next day, but 
the ordeal must have helped because the 
se told him his work was particularly 
good.” 

Father Palance was not too happy about 
his career, however. It seemed that all the 
good parts at 20th Century were going to 
handsome guys. So he chose to make an 
issue of his being cast in Viva Zapata! to 
break his contract. 

“Probably that was stupid on my part, 
because Tony Quinn, whose understudy 
I had been for so many months, took it 
and played it into an Academy Award. 
For my part, however, I was lucky. I went 
back to New York and into Darkness At 
Noon, which seemed to more or less es- 
tablish me as an acting commodity.” 

That’s putting it modestly. Audiences 
shook the rafters with their applause. 
Television and movie offers, specifically 
for Sudden Fear and Shane, snowed him 
under. Jack left Virginia and the baby in 
their apartment on Central Park in New 
York and began to commute. 

“He was in Hollywood when Brook was 
born,” said Virginia, “and I was glad. 


guess Mom knew they were shrunk, all 
right. Anyway, I worried briefly about 
those socks, wondering what I was doing 
wrong, and then decided this was the way 
it was supposed to be—that all guys buy 
socks, wear them once, wash them and 
then send them to their little brothers. 

After Mom and Pop and Bobby came 
out and got settled in a house, I moved 
in to share a place with Marlon Brando, 
Jay Kantor and Irving Paley. This was 
even better. Marlon and I used to get up 
at four in the morning and play records 
and beat his drums. This was living it up, 
I thought. I didn’t need or want anybody 
else. 

And then I met Janet. I was scared for 
a long time, scared that I’d be hurt again. 
She was different, and I didn’t want this 
to end. But I distrusted her just as much 
as I had every other girl ’d known. When 
I asked for a date and she said she had 
another date, I’d spend that evening in the 
bushes opposite her house. First I’d put 
a note under the door for her. “What’s 
with this guy?” And when she’d come out 
of the house with this other joker, she’d 
be laughing softly to herself. 'd wait there 
for hours, counting stars and playing she- 
loves-me, she-loves-me-not with assorted 
daisies, and when Janet came home with 
her date she’d find another note. “Don’t 
stay too long with him.” The other guy 
never could figure, I guess, what Janet 
found so amusing in her mail. And then 
he’d come out ten minutes later and when 
I’d notice he didn’t wipe his mouth with 
his handkerchief to take off the lipstick, 
I’d write Janet another note. “Good girl.” 
She’d find that one when she left the house 
in the morning. She used to ask me when 
I ever slept. 

She must have had an awful time with 
me when we got married. I forgot appoint- 
ments as fast as I made them and I was 
never on time. My eating habits were non- 
existent, and Janet stood over me every 
morning until I’d stuff down my eggs and 
bacon and milk. She hid the orange pop. 
the evening and 
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Fathers have such a terrible enna 
struggle at a time like this. As for me, I 
simply took a taxi to the hospital. The cab 
driver was very helpful. He never asked 
where my husband might be.” 


VEN if movies don’t wake up to the fact 
that Jack Palance is considerably 
more than the most terrifying “heavy” 
Hollywood has ever seen, Tv certainly has, 
as evidenced by the fact that Suspense 
for the first time is splitting itself into two 
half-hour shows in order to allow Jack 
to star in Othello. If that doesn’t do the 
trick, persuasive movie fans may help io 
show producers the way. They certainly 
haven’t been asleep at the post, as witness 
the letter written by one Mopern ScrEEN 
reader to a movie boss: “Why do you in- 
sist on casting Jack Palance as such ugly 
characters? Sooner or later you'll dis- 
cover that the public has already marked 
him as a star. It isn’t necessary for him 
to frighten the first five rows of customers 
stiff to prove himself a fine actor. It’s not 
the face, but the man behind the face that 
counts!” 

The young lady never said it better. Her 
letter and hundreds of others may have 
already turned the trick, for although Jack 
Palance has been killed in five of his six 
pictures, a bulletin on his future has just 
come through as follows: “In his next pic- 
ture, Flight To Tangier, Mr. Palance plays 
the hero and wins not one but two 
heroines.” 


That you’ve got to see! END 
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left everything in a mess, I’d hear her tip- 
toe around after I was in bed, and the next 
morning I’d find clean rags and clean 
brushes waiting for me. She was forever 
picking up my clothes. Once she asked 
for a lump of stuff on a chair so that she 
could put it in the laundry and I handed 
the whole mess to her, whereupon she 
promptly went down on her knees. In- 
cluded in the pile of clothing had been 
some weights I use for lifting exercises, 
so now I put those away myself. 

By this time I’d probably be doing it all 
myself, but I’ve learned that Janet isn’t 
happy unless she can be waiting on me all 
the time. People say she spoils me and I 
guess she does, but she likes doing _ it. 
In any case, Hawaii proved to me that 
whatever she does, I like it. By this time, 
I’d make a lousy bachelor. 


HERE I was, on the island of Kauai, 

bivouacked in a plush hotel, with a 
room and lanai of my own. If anybody had 
told me ten years ago that one day I’d be 
in the Hawaiian Islands, living in such 
style and being paid for it to boot, ’d have 
put him in a strait-jacket. If I'd never 
met Janet, such a trip would have been 
a highlight of my life. As it was, I spent 
my free time there mooning around like a 
Gloomy Gus. I might as well have been 
quartered in a medieval garret for all the 
joy I got out of it. 

I lived out of my trunk, figuring it made 
the time go faster. Sort of an illusion that 
I’d be moving out any minute. Once when 
I came back from work my pajamas and 
things had been hung up and put away. It 
was the maid who did it, of course, but for 
a fleeting moment I had the strange sensa- 
tion that Janet had been there. 

It was always awful when I got back to 
the hotel after a day’s work. I'd gotten so 
used to married life that the days seemed 
empty without the welcome I always get at 
home. The mail addressed to me is put in 


a neat little pile. Janet has my folding chair . 


in front of the Tv set, and nearby is a plate © 
of caviar and k d 
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of cold rant beer. HE might say 
‘that caviar and root beer is a weird combi- 
nation, but it’s all right with Janet because 
she knows I like them together. The caviar 
is expensive, but she’s so intent on get- 
ting me to eat that she says I should have 
anything I like, as long as I stuff myself 
with it. The root beer bit is for two reasons. 
I think it tastes good with caviar, and 
besides, it’s an equalizer. The caviar might 
float my head into the clouds but the root 
beer keeps my feet on the ground. 

That’s the homecoming I was used to, 
the kind I loved. But on Kauai, I rushed 
into the room to get showered and put on 
fresh clothes, and then into the restaurant 
to eat and then back to the room to go 
to-sleep as fast as I could. Janet always 
puts some kind of goop on her face and 
hands at night—cold cream or something, 
I guess you call it—and it was amazing 
how much I missed the odor of that stuff 
every night. In the morning when I piled 
out of bed at five o’clock there was always 
something missing that I couldn’t quite 
place until I realized it was the aroma of 
Janet’s cologne. It was these little things 
that made me feel I wasn’t really alive. 

At first I'd had the sneaking - thought 


iT HAPPENED TO ME 


When my hus- 
band was sta- 
tioned in Wyo- 
ming, several 
movie stars came 
to the base to en- 
tertain the men. 
Unfortunately, I 
couldnt go to see 
them, as I had just 
come home from 
the hospital after 
our first baby was born. The baby was 
crying and I was feeling terribly de- 
pressed. Suddenly, I heard a soothing 
voice singing a beautiful lullaby. The 
baby stopped crying and went to 
sleep. I was cheered and grateful, but 
I was too sick to get out of bed and 
meet my husband’s guest, Gene Autry. 

Mrs. J. A. Moore 
La Mesa, California 


for five whole weeks I’d be able to eat 
what I pleased. Janet wouldn’t be standing 
over me and my eggs, and if I wanted to, 
I could starve myself with complete 
abandon. The funny thing was that I ate 
the biggest breakfast of anybody in the 
company—eggs and milk and flapjacks. I 
ate well and regularly, and I remembered 
every appointment. I was even on time. I’d 
figured, too, that I could blow the budget 

a little, but it turned out that the only 
fing I spent money for was a pair of 
levis. And a Chinese dinner one night when 
I went out with the gang. The rest of the 
time I ate at the hotel because I never 
knew when Janet might telephone. It was 
almost as though I was behaving myself 
because if I didn’t, God might put the pic- 
ture behind two or three days. Or maybe 
it was simpler than that. Maybe it was be- 
cause I knew it would make Janet happy. 


[x kidded me a lot on the set. There 
were a lot of married men there who 
were lonely, but I don’t think any of them 
were in such a turmoil as I was. Part of 
Bo course, was because of the baby we 
ost. It happened less than a week after 
Janet had got back home after our ten 
Gays in Hawaii together, and being away 
om her then was more than I could 
sar. We had put ourselves on a budget by 
g that I would call every other 
| I remember that pundey well. I 


had phoned the night before and was to 
call again on Monday, but I sensed some- 
thing was wrong. I phoned our apartment, 
but no one answered: Then I phoned Mom 
and Pop’s place because I remembered 
Janet was to go there for dinner that 
night. Mom told me Janet wasn’t feeling 
well and that her parents had taken her 
to the doctor. I knew then why I’d had the 
urge to call. It hit me like a ton of bricks, 
and even the phone calls to Janet in the 
next few days didn’t help much. I felt I 
should be there with her at such a time, 
and I’d have taken the next plane home, 
job or no job, except that I knew that 
would have upset Janet even more. 

I took to talking with the kids on the 
island, and somehow that helped me more 
than talking with adults. Kids seem to 
understand so much better than grownups. 
There was a gang that used to hang around 
the hotel, all of them about six or seven 
years old, and I used to snitch rolls and 
cookies for them from the restaurant table 
and then we would have a long talk before 
I went to bed. 

There were four more weeks to go, and 
I did everything I could to make the time 
fly. 'd purposely neglect sending out laun- 
dry, thinking maybe by some miracle I’d 
be ordered to go home. When I did send 
it out I always asked that it be brought 
back the next day. “But Mr. Curtis,” they’d 
say, “you'll be here another three weeks.” 

“Yd better have it tomorrow,” I said. 
“You never know what might happen.” 

I missed Janet most of all, of course, but 
it got so I was missing everything and 
everybody. I missed the fruit bowl we 
always attack just before bedtime, and I 
missed our maid Ida May’s cooking. I 
missed sharing with Janet the funny things 
that happened and the crazy comedy 
routines we do together. Five weeks with- 
out a schticklok is a long time. It got so 
that when I’d been reading, I even missed 
Janet’s interrupting me. 


ome home on the boat took four days 

(I sailed because of that crazy feeling 
I’ve got about flying), but it wasn’t so bad 
because every hour brought me closer. I 
spent the days in my cabin, taking my 
meals there, and at night I would go up 
on the bridge and chin with the watch 
officer. Janet couldn’t meet me at the dock 
because she was working, and as soon as 
we got in I went straight to the studio. 
Just seeing her, in that brief first instant, 
took all the misery away. 

In no time at all we were back to normal. 
She finished her picture in time to go to 
Detroit with me when I began work in 
Johnny Dark, and before the trip started 
I got my fill of caviar and root beer, and 
Janet’s cologne, and Ida May’s cooking. 
Nothing had changed except me, and I 
knew by then that I could no longer exist 
in a bachelor’s life. 

Last night is a good example of what I 
mean. I was sprawled out on the couch and 
Janet came over and asked if I wanted any- 
thing. She always does that and Ive 
learned she’s unhappy if there isn’t any- 
thing she can get for me. So I never have 
the heart to say no. Last night, though, I 
shook my head. 

“You don’t want a peach?” she said. “Or 
maybe a pear? I'll peel it for you.” 

“Uh-uh,” I said. 

Her eyes grew a little wider. “Would 
you like a glass of water?” 

“Nope.” 

Then it dawned on her that this was a 
schticklok. She made a slight curtsey. 
“There must be something? Sire?” 

So I waved my hand at the coffee table, 
ten inches away. “Give me a cigarette, 
woman,” I said. And then we both broke 
up, laughing, the way we do so often. This 
is the life for me. END 
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me outrdiinin 


out of the frying pan 


(Continued from page 33) He was born in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1916. As a boy 
Dick was sent to school in Switzerland. 
He was admitted to the United States as 
a permanent resident in May, 1937, when 
he entered the country at New York City 
under his mother’s passport. At that time 
he made application for his first citizenship 
papers. 

In 1939, when he was twenty-one and 
was singing with an orchestra, he fell in 
love with a girl who was singing in a 
Chicago hotel. They were married, and a 
few weeks after the marriage, Haymes re- 
quested a divorce. 

Strangely enough, Haymes never told 
his third wife, Nora Eddington Flynn, 
about this first marriage. A few months 
ago, a reporter commented to her, “If Dick 
marries Hayworth, it will be his fourth 
marriage. That’s pretty good for a guy of 
thirty-seven.” 

Politely Nora turned and said, “Dick has 
only been married twice, once to Joanne 
Dru and once to me.” 

When the truth finally emerged at 
Haymes’ immigration hearing, Nora was 
shocked. “He never told me!” she ex- 
claimed. “He never told me. I get more 
surprises every day.” 

“Perhaps it slipped his mind.” 

“Slipped his mind, my foot,” Nora said. 
“Tll tell you this. He is not going to get 
a divorce in Las Vegas before I file for a 
divorce in California. He’s not going to 
do that to me. I’ve been pretty darn co- 
operative with him and Rita. If Dick tries 
to marry without my okay, he and Hay- 
worth will be involved in bigamy.” 

Nora meant exactly what she said. 
She wanted $8,000 in a cash settlement and 
alimony of $100 a week until she re- 
marries, or she’d never even file for 
divorce. Haymes gave her what she asked 
for, anything to be free to marry Rita. 

After his first divorce, an event which 
he blocked out of his memory, Haymes fell 
in love with an attractive young actress 
named Lacock, who later changed her 
name to Joanne Dru. She is the mother 
of his three children, currently aged eleven, 
eight and a half, and five and a half. And 
it was while he was married to Joanne 
Dru that he hit his stride as an enter- 
tainer, earning more than a million dollars 
a year for at least three years. During 
his career as a singer, Dick has grossed 
about $6,000,000 and spent every cent of 
it in taxes, expenses, alimony, and living. 


1 Deans World War II, Joanne Dru gave 

birth to a child. Haymes, who had 
been classified 1-A by his draft board, 
asked for a deferment. When it wasn’t 


. 


granted, he filed an application on Janu- 
ary 25, 1944, for relief from military ser- 
vice as an alien. : 

The following sentence is on that appli- 
cation: “I utderstand that in making this 
application for relief from military service 
as an alien that I will be barred from ever 
becoming a citizen of the United States.” 

Haymes’ attorneys claim that the appli- 
cation which Dick signed was an incom- 
plete document and was never acted upon 
by Dick’s draft board in New York. 

The irony of it all is that after Haymes 
applied for exemption from military serv- 
ice he was notified to report for a physical 
examination by Draft Board 251 in Los 
Angeles. He was given a thorough going 
over and classified as 4-F, physically un- 
fit. High blood pressure. 

When that news was sent back to Dick’s 
original Draft Board 31 in New York City, 
the members couldn’t believe it. So Haymes 
was ordered to appear for another physical, 
this time in New York. He was shipped 
to Governor’s Island and held there for 
three days from August 13 to August 16, 
1945 (the war was pretty nearly over by 
then) and again he was rejected for mili- 
tary service. 

If Dick had never applied for a service 
exemption on the grounds that he was a 
citizen of a neutral nation, Argentina, or 
if he had waited until he had taken his 
physical, he would have been classified 
4-F and exempted, anyway. 

He doesn’t think matters through. Take 
this deportation mess. He didn’t even 
bother to tell his own lawyer about it 
until he was arrested. Then he called Bob 
Eaton one morning, and said, “Bob, they’ve 
got me here in the pokey. Come on down 
and get me out.” 

The lawyer signed a bailbond for $500 
and Haymes was released. 


D'=« Haymes first met Rita Hayworth 
in an Italian restaurant called The 
Naples. It is located a few doors up the 
street from Columbia Studios. Dick was 
working on Cruising Down The River. One 
noon he went to lunch at The Naples. So 
did Rita, who was also working at Colum- 
bia. When Rita’s companions saw Haymes 
lunching alone, they asked him to join 
their table. The crooner took one look at 
Rita, and wham! 

From that minute on he began an ar- 
dent, tempestuous courtship. This was 
permissible since he was separated from 
his wife who was dating other gentlemen. 

All of Haymes’ former wives agree on 
one thing, that Haymes is a good and gol- 
den and honorable lover. He is a man of 
loyalty and fidelity. 

Rita liked that. Lonely, unhappy, de- 
pressed, suspicious, and doubtful, she sud- 
denly found herself pursued by a tall, 
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young, handsome crooner who wanted onl5| 
to be with her, to love her, to marry her; = 
to make her his own. Tks 

Even more than most women, Rita need;| he 
love. She appeared to receive little fror| ix 
husband number one, Ed Judson, who was| his 
twenty-five years older than she. Fron) [| 
husband number two, Orson Welles, sheé| pir 
got a daughter, Rebecca, whom she now| «i 
supports, and a liberal education in fine § 
arts, but again, little or no love. From} iy} 
husband number three, Aly Khan, she go’ se 
a title, a daughter, Yasmin, whom she aisc| tps 
supports, and here again, little or no love} 4 

All three of these husbands attemptec pro 
to improve Rita, to make her over, to play! hin 
Pygmalion to her Liza. They thought she hin 
had potential but no polish. Haymes is thé pre 
first of her four husbands to love her jus) Nor 
as she is. , 3 WOU 

This unasking devotion is what won hin} 4j 
Rita’s heart. It is also what lies behind his da) 
deportation trouble. ran 

Earlier this year, when Rita flew tcf, 
Hawaii for location work on Miss Sadi¢ 1; 
Thompson, Dick simply could not stancjjs 
being away from his love. He had his agen/{/Ri, 
arrange a concert for him on Oahu. Ty 

In fairness to Dick, this must be said:| yi} 
Before he left for Hawaii, he went to thé,j,) 
office of the Immigration Department ir| | 
Los Angeles. He said that he was an alier|)jc, 
resident, that he had been born in Argen-|), 
tina, that he was not a United States citi- 
zen, and he asked if it was all right foi)j.. 
him to make the trip. Hy, 

He was given permission. hat 

When he returned to Los Angeles, hé fr y 
told one of the Immigration men that hyo 
had lost his alien registration card. Ty 

The Immigration man was amazed. “How “Aj 
did you get out of the country in the firs he: 
place?” he asked. He told Dick that unde} Ha 
the terms of the McCarran Act, no mar}tck! 
avoiding military service by claiming alier|jeis) 
citizenship, could legally re-enter th« Th 
United States once he had left the conti-jthe» 
nental limits of the country. Hawaii wa‘ Ay 
outside the continental limits, and Hayme:|my! 
was liable to deportation. Haymes had sixts}tph¢ 
days to prepare his defense. the 1 


| SEE of taking up this matter at oncilie | 
with his attorney in Los Angeles|htok; 
Haymes secretly took off for New Yorljmin 
with Rita. There he went to a legal firm} ii 
which specializes in matters of immigra_|ilicy 
tion. These lawyers are said to have mad((Ihe 
an attempt to have Congress pass a privat ‘\) 
bill, granting him United States citizenship|a 
The Immigration Department in Wash} ‘| 
ington keeps abreast of all private bills o jj” 
this nature. When they learned of this} Ty 
there was more trouble. By then, Dick anqkt\y| 
Rita were back in Hollywood. At 
One morning, early in August, Hayme 
was driving along Sunset Boulevard wherjiisy 
the Federal boys pulled up alongside hifi yj 
Ford. “Pull over,” they said. Haymes wa} \ 
taken downtown and arrested. the 
Through all this, Rita Hayworth said 
absolutely nothing, but she went to wor}: 4 
behind the scenes. She had her lawyerji thy 
Bartley Crum, fly out from New Yorkfin: 
Ostensibly, Crum’s trip was in connectioipi 
with the financial settlement Aly Khaifinn 
was offering to make on his daughter. fis; 
Crum had a conference with Haymes, 
attorney, Bob Eaton, and later told Rit! Dicl 
that Dick was in good legal hands. Eatowy, 
moved to have the deportation proceed fi}... 
ings dismissed on the grounds of an oldj, 
reciprocal treaty between Argentina anqi;. 
the United States. The judge said thi; 
matter merited further study. I The 
| Mor 
Ore Dick began to make the headlinegfil » 
he suddenly became a valuable bony; 
office attraction. For years he had bees 
sliding steadily. Overnight he became, a 
the agents say, “red hot—a curiosity at 
traction.” ie 


gq 


i 


He was booked by the Sands Hotel in 
Las Vegas for $7,500 a week. His lawyer 
began to receive offers from London, Paris, 
New York, Philadelphia, and they went as 
high as $15,000 per week. 

Things were picking up for Dick who 
currently is reported to be in debt to the 
extent of some $200,900. 

Simultaneously, Rita Hayworth decided 
to bare her feelings. “I love Dick Haymes,” 
she announced. “I’m leaving for Las Vegas 
to marry him. I am behind him 100%.” 

At the time, Dick still had plenty of 
problems. His second wife was suing 
him for back support, an agent was suing 
him, the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
prepared to attach his salary, and his wife, 
Nora, wanted cash on the line before she 
would consent to a divorce. 

After she filed for divorce, Nora sud- 
denly decided not to sign the waiver 
granting Haymes permission to marry Rita 
Hayworth in Nevada. 

The next day, she changed her mind. “I 
just wanted time to read the paper. I wish 
Rita and Dick every happiness.” 

Two days later, Haymes, in Las Vegas 
with his bride-to-be, filed for divorce. The 
trial took about seven minutes. 

“Tt was just general incompatability,” 
Dick told the judge. “My work takes me 
out of town a lot, and she didn’t want to 
come with me. We grew further and fur- 
ther apart.” 

“You mean,” interjected Dick’s lawyer, 
“that she actually refused to make a home 
for you on the road and live with you as 
your wife?” 

“That’s right,” Dick said. 

“And what effect did that have on your 
health?” 

Haymes mopped his brow. “I couldn’t 
tackle my work with a clear head. I lost 
weight.” 

The judge nodded. “Judgment granted 
the plaintiff.” And that was that. 

An hour later, Dick returned to the 
courthouse with Rita. Two dozen photog- 
raphers and reporters followed them into 
the marriage license bureau. Rita was ex- 
ceedingly nervous and unusually coopera- 
tive with the press. Beads of perspiration 
broke out on Haymes’ face, but he re- 
mained calm. 

Half an hour later, the couple sat for an 
interview. “Do you plan a honeymoon?” 
they were asked. 

“No,” Haymes said. “I’ve got to go out 
and earn some money.” 

- “If you’re deported, will Rita go with 
you?” . 

_ “Tm not going to be deported,” Dick said 
flatly. “I’m going to beat this case.” 

At eleven-fifty a.m. on Thursday, Sep- 

tember 24, they were married. After Dick 
‘<issed his bride, someone whispered, “He’s 
coo nice to be deported.” 
; So far, no disposition has been made of 
the deportation case against Haymes. 
5o0me lawyers say that eventually he will 
i3e deported, that it may take years, but 
sn the end, Dick will have no official resi- 
‘lence in the United States. Others point 
out that even if Haymes should be de- 
sorted, he could enter the country on a 
risitor’s visa and as the husband of Rita 
‘dayworth, who was born in New York. 

Dick, before his marriage to Rita, signed 
tm agreement which prohibits his possible 
tnheritance of her money, property, or 
!vorldly belongings. He also stipulated that 
the is in no way to be held liable for any 
tlebts previously incurred by him. 

The future looks good to Dick and in a 
thort time, he hopes to be free of his debts. 
All Rita Hayworth wants from him is his 
indying love. 

3 Right now, that’s all Dick Haymes has 
0 offer. Tomorrow, however—well, in 
a and Dick’s philosophy, tomorrow 
er comes. It is always today. They 
each day as if it were their last. END 
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my side of the story 


by Dick Haymes 


Editor’s Note: Moprrn Screen presents Dick Haymes’ side of the controversy. 
Here is his comment on the reputed attempt by the Immigration Department to 
deport him from the United States. 


August 25, 1953 


I was arrested three weeks ago for deportation, and since then I have been 
torn apart by headlines and political statements about my case that have all but 
prejudiced me as guilty as a murderer. 

Since then, I have been pounded by legal and political angles that make me 
look like a traitor to America on one hand, and like a football being kicked 
around to prove or disprove political points, on the other. 

In a time like this, when a man feels distrustful of factions and legal technicali- 
ties, I feel I must make certain facts known to the American public—not as a de- 
fense, for I feel no guilt—but rather to get certain things off my chest; to get the 
strength to fight for the right to remain in America, and to fight for the chance 
to become an American citizen. 

I am not guilty of trying to evade military service for the United States. I was 
actually notified to report for my draft physical on June 20, 1945, by order number 
2136 issued by draft board 251 in Los Angeles. 

I reported, the same as many millions of other men, and I was examined at the 


' Armed Forces Induction Station in the Pacific Electric Building, Sixth and Main 


Streets in Los Angeles. 

Shortly afterwards, I received a notice from Induction Station Commander 1st 
Lt. J. M. Connors, stating that I was “rejected physically unfit.” 

. The reason was high blood pressure or hypertension, the same disqualification 
which marked several million other men as 4-F. 

I was called again in New York and examined at Governor’s Island on August 
13, 1945, and again rejected for high blood pressure. I still have the original notice 
of my rejection by Captain Edgar Montville, the induction station commander of 
New York. 

So you see I did not try to evade military service. I wanted to pass my physical 
because I knew it automatically meant citizenship in ninety days. But I was re- 
jected—just like several million other men. 

The fact that I did sign a paper stating I was an Argentina national, previous to 
that, did not stop me from reporting for my draft notice. I was not rejected for 
military service and a chance for American citizenship because I was an Argen- 
tina national, but because the American Government didn't think I was physically 
fit for service. 

I trust that the public will understand that better than all the legal arguments I 
can muster to explain my case. I trust the public will also understand that I was 
given permission to leave the country for Hawaii by the same Immigration Depart- 
ment which today claims I violated the laws by doing that. 

The same Immigration Department knew my file, knew my case, and gave me 
a temporary alien registration card to go to Hawaii, because I had lost my original. 

If perhaps I don’t make it clear in any future defense in the confusion of a hear- 
ing room when the shadow of strict law hangs over the individual, I want to make 
it clear now to the press and to the public. I was given permission to go to Hawaii 
by Richard Cody of the Immigration Department and when I got back I was told 
I had violated the McCarran Act by leaving the country. 

I was called an “excludable” although the department knew of my draft rejec- 


tion. I was called an “excludable” after having been given permission to leave the _ 


country, and when I asked why I was given permission in the first place I was told, 
“Well, the officials can’t know everything.” 

I was then told to prepare my defense or “get the Congress to pass a law that 
would give me citizenship within sixty days.’ I was given that word by the Immi- 
gration Department. 

On the twenty-ninth day, I was called and told to call the Department the next 
day. 

The very next day I was on my way to see a lawyer—a sacred privilege in 
America—when I was arrested. I did not get the sixty days I was promised by the 
Department to make legal arrangements. I got no explanation for their actions 
since then—only tight-lipped silence that keeps burrowing into my peace of 
mind with suspense and anxiety. 

In a short time, I am to appear for a hearing on my case, But politicians’ state- 
ments have deluded the public into pre-judging me as a criminal, a deliberate be- 
trayer of the wonderful privilege of living in the U. S. 

If, in the confusion of official hearings and through the screen of authority, these 
facts are not properly presented to the press and public or are distorted by the 
shadows of inference of deliberate violation of the laws of this great country, I 
will at least rest in the peace of having given my side of the story. 

I think the American public, judging from the few letters and handclasps given 
me so far, will believe that I am right in the conviction to fight this case and that 


I have not done wrong nor have I betrayed the right to live in America. END 93 


anybody here seen mrs. kelly? 


(Continued from page 45) lies!” 

In the midst of all this hullabaloo, 
Eugene Curran Kelly was his usual, calm, 
assured, astute self. 

Sitting in the living room of Gene 
Tierney’s home—he had rented it until the 
lessees who had sublet his own were ready 
to go—he grinned his broad Irish grin. 

“T don’t know what the fuss is all about,” 
he said. “Honestly! I took a plane from 
England and landed at Idlewild in New 
York. I traveled under my own name. I 
went through Customs and Immigration 
just like everyone else. It was a Sunday. 
Maybe that’s why the reporters missed me. 

“Then I caught a plane to Pittsburgh. 
After all, I hadn’t seen my folks in over 
a year. I spent a couple of days with 
them and, incidentally, had a lot of fun 
with reporters from the Pittsburgh papers. 

“After that, I came out here. Suddenly, 
there’s a lot of fuss. I’m not hiding from 
anyone. What have I got to hide? It’s 
no crime to take advantage of a favorable 
tax law. Besides, who cares? I’ve always 
paid my taxes. If the Government says I 
owe them money, I'll pay. If they say I 
don’t, then I won’t. 

“Tt’s as simple as that. Right now, I’m 
working hard on Invitation (Invitation To 
The Dance is one of the three films Kelly 
made while abroad) and we're trying to 
work in some cartoon transitions. Betsy 
and Kerry will be home in a couple of 
weeks and they can tell you anything you 
want to know about Europe.” 

That conversation should give you some 
small clue to the Gene Kelly personality. 
Here is a man who has no time for gossip, 
trivia, or inconsequential small talk. Let 
others rage at slandering columnists. Let 
others threaten to file their lawsuits. Gene 
has no time for legal battles, rumor de- 
nials, studio politics, feuds of any sort, or 
any such manifestations of the Hollywood 
social game. He and his wife, Betsy, stay 
out of night clubs, and he is probably the 
only Hollywood star earning $5,000 a week 
who doesn’t drive a Cadillac. 

Most of Kelly’s life revolves around his 
work. Ray Boulting, the talented English- 
man who directed Gene in Crest Of The 
Wave, says, “Kelly is probably the most 
accomplished player I’ve worked with. 
He’s absolutely sure of what he’s doing. 
And it isn’t just Hollywood slickness. He 
is a man of profound intelligence who is 
terribly well-grounded in all the funda- 
mentals. Also, and this is very important, 
he loves to work.” ~ 

Friends of the Kellys predict that Gene’s 
obsession with work may yet lose him his 
demestic happiness, but his wife says, 
“That’s just nonsense. Kerry and I— 
well, we're part of Gene’s work. Gene 
isn’t the kind of husband who divides his 
life into two segments: on the job at the 
studio and off the job at home. He spends 
many hours of the day and night working 
at home. Our house is filled with all sorts 
of studio workers. Dancing and directing 
and choreography aren’t something apart 
from us that Gene reserves for himself. 
All of us in the family are an integral 
part of his work. And he wants us to be. 
Some men shut their families out from 
their profession. Gene always includes us.” 


[D2 this, those who know the Kellys 

well are of the opinion that Gene 
should devote some of his time to his 
wife’s career. 

“Gene and Betsy have been married for 
twelve years,” one. friend explains, “and 
they’ve been very happy, but there is one 
obstacle which may throw them if it isn’t 
overcome, and that’s Betsy’s frustration. 

“This girl has great talent. There’s no 

94 doubt about it. Ask anyone who has seen 


her perform. People still talk about her 
acting in The Snake Pit. When she and 
Kerry went over to Europe to join Gene, 
we hoped she might get a break overseas. 

“She was offered a good role in England 
but she couldn’t get a labor permit, so she 
went to work for Anatole Litvak in France 
and in Italy as a combination coach and 
script girl. 

“Betsy is crazy to have a career. After 
all, what can she do with her time? Kerry 
is nine and goes off to school each day. 
Gene goes off to the studio. Lois is a mar- 
velous secretary and takes care of the 
mail and the bills. Servants look after the 
house. 

“Betsy Kelly wants an acting job, but it’s 
the same old story. She is handicapped by 
being married to Gene. Why should any 
casting director hire her when there are 
hundreds of other young actresses who 
really need the money? 

“This was the situation when Gene and 
Betsy left Hollywood almost two years ago. 
Gene has a great, constantly expanding 
career while Betsy, loaded with talent, 
drive, youth, and ambition, has none. We 
thought the situation would change in 
Europe, but no luck. Career-wise, Gene 
gets bigger, she gets smaller.” 


1 SAW IT HAPPEN 


I was at a wed- 
ding shower in the 
banquet room of 
Lucey’s in Los 
Angeles. One girl 
came in and re- 
ported excitedly 
that Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis 
were having lunch 
in the main dining 
room. We all ae aD 
wanted to see them, but we didn’t 
think it was right for thirty girls to 
gang up on them. Someone suggested 
that we ask them to come and see us, 
and we all agreed but none of us 
thought they would. To our surprise, 
they not only came in, but they gave 
us all autographs, told jokes, and to 
top it off, they both wished the bride- 
to-be luck and happiness with a great 
big hug and kiss! 

Anita Bockman 
Inglewood, California 


Like her husband, Betsy Blair is frank, 
honest, down-to-earth, and unassuming. 
Ask her if she’s frustrated, and she tells 
you the truth. “Of course I’m frustrated,” 
she says, “but so are a lot of other ac- 
tresses. I want to work but I can’t find 
the jobs. Certainly, it isn’t Gene’s fault. 
Anything I want to do in the way of a 
career is all right with him. He never has 
objected to that.” 

Kelly knows that his young wife is a 
fine actress, but he dislikes nepotism, and 
he would never use his own power or 
prestige to advance his wife’s career. He 
feels that if Betsy is going to make it to 
the top, she’s going to make it through her 
own efforts. And he has a deep, abiding 
faith in her eventual success. 

One of Betsy’s friends says, “I can’t 
figure Betsy, at all. Why doesn’t she give 
up all this career pretension? Why doesn’t 
she have four or five more kids and raise 
a big family? Now that Gene has a new 
contract and all that tax-free money, she 
isn’t going to have any financial worries. 
Besides, the Kellys have always lived 
modestly. To my way of thinking, this 
girl has everything: a successful husband, 
a beautiful daughter, a nice home, money 


in the bank. Why does she want to knock © 


herself out?” 


ELIE: 


The Kellys would like. to ge their 
family, but even if they hoc Betsy 
Blair would yearn for a career. She is one 
girl who has always wanted to entertain. 
She went to work as a dancer when she 
was only fourteen. Show business is in 
her blood, and she cannot drive it out. 

She wasn’t yet eighteen when she was 
married to Gene in 1941, and m the en- 
suing decade she succeeded im sublimnating 
her ambition. As she approaches thirty, 
however, she feels that her acting career 
will have to start now or never. - 

Kelly who doesn’t like to discuss his 
private life, says anything that will make 
Betsy happy is fine with him. He under- 
stands and appreciates her frustration, but 
he is sure it offers no threat to their 
marriage. 

“Essentially,” he says, “Betsy is a very 
sensible girl with very sound values. She 
knows that it is virtually impossible for 
two careers in one family to be equal.” 


s For his concentration on his work, 
Gene says, “They'll have to carry me, 
feet-first, off the dance floor before I 
retire. Right now, I’m as strong as a horse. 
I want to act and dance and direct, and I 
don’t ever want to stop. 
“Invitation To The Dance was my first 
straight directing job, but we didn’t shoot 
it for a wide screen, and if they show it on 
one, they’ll ruin it. But I think that from 
the point of view of the dancer and the 
choreographer, these new dimensional 
techniques—3-D, CinemaScope, and the 
others—are great, because they give the 
screen what it’s always lacked, depth and 
the illusion of dancing on the stage.” 
When Kelly started out to make Invita- 
tion To The Dance, a full-length feature 
told only in mime and ballet, several studio 
executives called him in and said, “Why do 
you want to make a dance film without 
words? You must be nu 
Gene explained what he had in mind, 
and the studio had such great faith in him 
that he was given the go-ahead. Two De- 
cembers ago, he flew overseas, made a 
quickie in Munich, and then began to hire 
ballet dancers for Invitation. Now fin- 
ished, the film has several non-dialogue 
ballets strung together. Theoretically, this 
picture will raise the aesthetic level of the 
film musical to an all-time high. 
Of all his musicals, Kelly claims, “On 
The Town is my favorite, although I’ve 
danced better in other films than I did in 
that. I think I did my best dancing in 
Anchors Aweigh but On The Town was 
important, a different kind of a musical.” 


OF THE three Kellys who went abroad, 
Gene was the first to return. He has 
been in Hollywood since August. Betsy, 
Kerry, and Lois McLelland, Gene’s secre- 
tary, stayed behind in Paris, and a few 
weeks later, Lois and Kerry flew back to 
the States. Kerry spent some time with 
her grandma and grandpa Boger in New 
Jersey and arrived in Beverly Hills early 
in September, in time for school-opening. 
She was elected president of her class. 

Betsy closed the picturesque apart- 
ment the Kellys had rented in Paris and 
was the last of the wandering tribe to pull 
into Hollywood. The family lived in Gene 
Tierney’s home in September and finally 
got back into their own home in October. 

Now that Gene is hard at work, Kerry | 
is going to school, and Betsy is looking 
for an acting job, it seems to the Kelly trio 
that they’ve never left home. 

They are still one of Holtywood’s truly 
happy families, and should Betsy get one 
good break, they will be the happiest. 
Until then, ‘and this is one of the French 
sayings the Kellys learned i in France, “Plus 
ca change, plus c’est la méme chose.” The 
more things change, the more they are the 
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Only Dial Shampoo gives (Wy 

this complete cleanliness, 

because only Dial contains 
Hexachlorophene 


Shampoo this diamond sparkle Now you get a complete cleanliness with new 


Dial Shampoo that you’ve never been able 
to get with ordinary shampoos. Because 
; : : Dial Shampoo contains a new freshening 
into your hair with new agent, Hexachlorophene, that gives your 
hair clean-smelling freshness. 


And Dial Shampoo leaves your hairso 
DIAL SHAM PO C) clean it has a diamond sparkle ! 


Today, ask for Dial Shampoo in the un- 
breakable squeeze bottle—so easy to use! 


No other shampoo gives this glorious Dial beauty 
—yet leaves your hair so easy to manage 


Every practicing doctor in America 
° & J 


J 


was recently mailed this question by a leading 
medical journal : “What soap is your first choice 
for skin care?” In the answers doctors, in- 
cluding skin doctors and baby doctors, voted: 
FIRST CHOICE . . . IVORY SOAP. Yes, Ivory first 
again! Why don’t you try Ivory? 


You can have That Ivory Look 


—a week from today! 


Day by day, your mirror will show your 
skin looking prettier! All you do-is change 
to regular care and pure, mild Ivory. And 
in 7 days, you'll have a complexion that is 
dramatically softer, smoother, younger- 
looking! You'll have That Ivory Look! 


Mi 


The milder the beauty soap, the better the 
condition of your skin—the prettier your 
complexion. And Ivory is mild enough for 
a baby’s skin . . . doctors’ first choice for 
her complexion and yours. 


